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Introduction 

It is my intention to provide the reader with more than one history 
of Reformed Druidism by presenting the reader with transcripts of 
oral interviews with prominent Reformed Druids. Their viewpoints 
should provide more balance than my voice alone could provide. 
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Eric: This is Eric Hilleman, the Archivist at Carleton Col¬ 

lege, and I'm conducting an interview today with David 
Frangquist, class of 1966, and his wife, Deborah Gavrin 
Frangquist, class of 1967. The Frangquists have both 
been very involved with theCarleton Druids, and we're 
expecting that to bethemain topic of discussion today, 
but I think I'd begin by asking you, David, to tell us 
something about your own personal background, how 
you gotto Carleton College, and then we'll getinto the 
founding of the Druids right after that. 

David: I was born in Chicago in 1944 and grew up in the 

N orth Shore Suburbs, Lake Forest specifically. As far 
as coming to Carleton: about the middle of my junior 
year in high school, we started, as juniors do, thinking 
about colleges. I think actually Carleton first came to 
my attention in an article in theCWcago Tr/buneabout 
quality liberal arts colleges in the M idwest. I suffered 
from childhood asthma, and so one of my concerns 
was to be as far north as possible to get away from the 
ragweed areas, so we drew a line through, oh, about 
M ilwaukeeand looked at places north of that. Carleton 
reallyseemed to be the outstanding school in that area. 

I did visit other schools that were at that time in the 
same conference as Carleton; I looked at Ripon and 
Lawrence and visited M acalester, but Carleton was the 
place where I just felt most at home. Carleton seemed 
to have it together better than the other places that I 
visited, and Carleton was the only place I applied. 

Eric: For this tape, actually, I think it would also be relevant 

if you wanted to say something about your religious 
background, if any—I don't know what that might be. 

David: I was raised in the Presbyterian Church in Lake Forest. 

I think the main reason that my parents chose that 
church was that it was the largest, most active church 
in town, having been founded originally by the 
McCormicks, or at least largely supported by 
M cCormick money for a long time. So it was sort of 
interesting: it was the society church in Lake Forest, 
and there was a lot going on there, so that's what they 
chose. I was not real active; I mean I attended Sunday 
school and all that. I was never active in the high school 
youth group, although there was one. 


age. So I was ready when I came to Carleton just to do 
more exploring, and the idea of the Druids intrigued 
me. 

I don't believe that I have ever at any point abandoned 
my sense of being a Christian. The strength with which 
I have felt that has varied over time, but my interest in 
other approaches has been one, for me, of personal 
accretion: that the more that I could learn about other 
belief systems, the more I felt that that was a benefit 
and useful. I've always been intrigued by parallels that 
would exist in different religious traditions. That be¬ 
gan in the middle of high school, but I never felt the 
n eed to j u m p fro m o n e rel i gi o n to an oth er. 11 was I argel y 
a matter of curiosity. 

Eric: The Reformed Druids of North America began during 

your freshman year, and I'd like to hear your perspec¬ 
tive on the founding and early days of that illustrious 
organization. 

David: Well, at that time of course there was a requirement 

that we all attend chapel or something like it seven out 
of ten weekends in the quarter. I didn't particularly 
question that; I was used to the notion that schools 
made you do things you didn't want to do, necessarily. 
And I initially generallydid attend chapel, because that 
was convenient, and it left the rest of Sunday free to do 
other things. I can'tsaythatl found the chapel services 
all that meaningful at the time. They were of a general 
Protestant nature: a little hymn sing, a little reading, a 
sermon that might or might not mean something. 

In the spring of that year, I just overheard that there 
were some people, some of whom that I knew, some 
friends of mine, who were starting up this group of 
Druids, and they were doing it, clearly, to protest the 
chapel requirement—which we in those days always re¬ 
ferred to as "the religious requirement." N owadays we 
tend to say "chapel requirement" because it's a little 
clearer, I think, for people hearing what we're talking 
about, but it was the "religious requirement" that they 
were protesting. 

I was not involved in the initial founding meeting, which 
I believe occurred in Goodhue, and involved David 
Fisher and FI oward C herniack. I think N orman N elson 
was present for that also, although I was not there, so 
I'm not certain. I know that FI oward was one of the 
people who was particularly interested in getting some¬ 
thing going here, and I believe that he saw it largely as 
a political thing. The motivations of others who were 
involved is murkier; best to ask them, I guess. 


In the middle of high school I started becoming inter¬ 
ested in other religions, and began buying books about 
other religions. I had my own copy of the Koran. I 
acquired through the services of some M ormon mis¬ 
sionaries a copy of the Book of M ormon and actually 
read thewholething. Perhaps my interest in doingsome 
of the scriptural writing for the Druids came from that 
period-and wanting perhaps to do a better job than 
Joseph Smith did! N evertheless, I became interested in 
world religions at that time, and was doing a lot of 
questioning and exploring, as students will do at that 


I don't know who actually came up with the notion of 
having Druids be theform, because the discussion, as 
I understand it, started out with the idea that we needed 
to form somenew religion on campus. The wording in 
theCatalog, asl recall, was that you could getcreditfor 
attending chapel, or the Sunday evening program, or 
any regularly organized service of public worship. So 
they said, "Let's organize something." And the idea was 
that it should be sufficiently off-the-wall to obviously be 
a protest to challenge the established order, but to be 
believable enough that a credible argument could be 
made that this was, in fact, a valid alternative religious 



servi ce. 

I think the thing they liked about the Druids so much 
was that so little was known about Druidism. Looking 
at what few references were available in the Carleton 
library at the time, we knew that Druids existed; we 
knew that they had something or other to do with the 
priesthood of the pre-Roman Celtic peoples in Britain; 
and not much else was known, partly (probably) be¬ 
cause their rituals were secret and nothing was written 
down. Or at least if anything was written down, it hadn't 
been found. So we were free, really, to invent as much 
as we wanted about what Druidism was going to be 
here at Carleton. But nevertheless it was something 
that had historical reality; it was not being just totally 
made up out of whole cloth-we did not have to pre¬ 
tend to have a latter-day revelation from some source 
that had been started all off fresh. We could at least 
pretend to have some continuity with an older tradi¬ 
tion. 

Thefirst meetings were held in April ofthat year [1963]. 

I was not present at the first service, which involved 
setting up David Fisher's record stand on M onument 
H ill. They put a draping of cloth over it, and that was 
the altar for the day. I do believe I was present at the 
second service. I'm no longer sure who invited me to 
that. I knew David Fisher at the time through work at 
KARL, where he was an announcer and I was a con¬ 
trol operator. For quite a while I was control operator 
for David, and I can't remember now what years I was 
his control operator for a Saturday night program that 
hedid. I may have already been doing that at that time, 
and it's quite possible that he invited me. Jan Johnson 
was another person that I knew from dorm life who 
was involved in those days with the founding of the 
Druids, or the early meetings. Either of them might 
have been the person who got me out there. 

There were just, maybe, half a dozen of us at the time, 
a circle of friends who started the meetings. At that 
time, we had n't worked out much in the way of calen¬ 
dar and ritual and soon that we later did. Now of course 
we would say the meetings would normally be held 
between M ay 1st and N ovember 1st, during the sum¬ 
mer half of the year, but at that time, holding our ser- 
vices in April didn't bother anybody because we hadn't 
figured out there was anything wrong with April! 

David Fisher, as far as we know, made up the ritual. 

He had an Episcopal background and is currently an 
Episcopal priest, and there are certain echoes of Epis¬ 
copalian Prayer Book language that show up in his 
design of the service. He pretended-perhaps that's a 
pejorative word-he represen ted that he had been or¬ 
dained asaDruid somewherein M issouri bysomeone 
else, and so therefore there was continuity with thepast, 
and he could come in here and be Arch-Druid and 
carry the tradition into Carleton. But he was always 
vague about this prior experience and who this was 
and where it occurred, and I have to say that I don't 
really know anything about it, other than the fact that 
he said that it occurred. 

All of the rest of our Druid tradition, then, springs 
from David Fisher as the first Arch-Druid here at -443 


Carleton. We can trace lines of ordination from one 
person to another, and it all goes back to him. If it goes 
back prior to him-well, you'll have to ask David Fisher 
about that. H e was the source of our early liturgy, and 
where he got it from-who knows? 

W e did decide after a couple of meetings that the little 
metal record stand was not really a very adequate altar. 
The idea was that we would build something a little 
more substantial. It seemed like M onument H ill was 
the right place to do it: there were all of these inscrip¬ 
tions on the monument about first services of various 
sorts that had occurred on that site, and so, therefore, 
this seemed like a good place in Northfield to start 
another religious tradition. So we found a bunch of 
rocks. Atthattimein a little grove of trees near M onu¬ 
ment H ill there were quite a few rock piled up because, 

I believe, W illiams had been torn down only a couple 
of years before, and some of the rubble from that had 
simply been dumped in this little spot in the trees. So 
it wasn't hard to go and find rocks and cart them over 
to Monument Hill and pile them up-which is basi¬ 
cally what we did to create our altar. 

It didn't last very long! In fairly short order, people we 
identified as theAnti-Druidscame-we believe that these 
were mostly jocks from Goodhue, who probably had a 
keg amongst them prior to this escapade-they came 
and ripped all the rocks apart and threw them about 
M onument H ill. All of this is written up in the Early 
Chronicles. I have to say that when I wrote the Early 
Chronicles, I really was describing in there true events. 
N ow the language is in some cases deliberately vague, 
or deliberately flowery, but the events behind it all re¬ 
ally did occur. So the language in there about the build¬ 
ing of the altar, and the Anti-Druids coming and tear¬ 
ing it down, and all this—that all happened. We made 
several attempts at building the altar, and after a while 
we kind of gave up that spring, because, well, it was 
getting to be a bit of a chore! 

At the same time we were also carrying the protest to 
official levels. This was the thing that Howard was the 
most interested in. We filled out the little slips—I be¬ 
lieve they were little green slips that we had to fill out 
for chapel. You'd put on there the date and the institu¬ 
tion that you attended, and turn it in. In the case of the 
men, we would turn it in to our proctors, and women 
turned them in to... 

Deborah: We turned them in to the Dean of Women's Office. 

My recollection is that they were yellow, which may 
have been women's slips, I don't know. 

David: OK. Maybe I'm confusing the convo slips with the 

chapel slips. Anyway, we filled out little slips saying 
that we had attended these Druid services, and we ex¬ 
pected to have credit. 

Deborah: W e may have given them to our house mothers; they 

got to the D ean of W omen's 0 ffice, anyway. 

David: Again, after this passage of time I don't remember ex¬ 

actly when all these things happened, but I believe we 
did do it that first spring. Itmetwith varying responses, 



in that the men's slips were rejected as being not legiti¬ 
mate or not qualifying for credit, [while] only a couple 
of slips were turned in bywomen, buttheydid, in fact, 
get credit. W e had great fun speculating over why the 
women got credit. In the case of the men, the slips 
were reviewed by someone in the Dean of M en's Of¬ 
fice (the Dean was then Caseyjarchow), and they spot¬ 
ted these things and said they were not legitimate. 

So a delegation was led by Howard Cherniack to the 
Dean's office to protest this action, and to raise the 
question: why would theDruidsnotbeacceptable?They 
went armed with Yellow Pages from the Twin Cities 
and lists of various strange and wonderful groups that 
met there. I remember there was something about the 
Seventh Hour Trumpeters, and several other groups 
that sounded very strange. Nevertheless, these were 
established churches-they were in the phone book. So 
Howard said to theDean: well, suppose that one of us 
wanted to attend one of those churches and put that 
on the chapel slip; would that be acceptable? And he 
said no. So H oward said, well, then, what gives you the 
rightto decide what is a religion and what isn't?These 
others are established churches, and you're saying 
they're not legitimate. What gives you that right? To 
which Casey's response basically was: the fact that I'm 
the Dean of M en. I get to decide. There was no pre¬ 
tense hereto any intellectual defense of this position; it 
was purely arbitrary. 

Beingthegood, obedient children of the fifties that we 
were, when our slips were rejected, we simply went off 
to chapel, or whatever we needed to do to get enough 
points. W e did not push the thing to the wall. We 
were not going to jeopardize our Carleton education 
for this thing, but we did try to make a lot of noise 
about it. 

0 ne of the difficulties that we had was people tended 
not to believe that we existed. We thought that we had 
this wonderful protest vehicle, and yet when we tried 
to get students excited about the fact that we were bei n g 
denied credit, and that this was not legitimate, it was 
very hard to get other people on campus interested in 
that. They simply believed that we didn't exist. Occa¬ 
sionally we would get people to come out to the H ill 
and meet with us on Saturday afternoons, but many 
people that we tried to invite simply believed that we 
were pulling their legs, and that if they went out there, 
they would be the fools for showing up for something 
that didn't in fact happen. So we never were able to 
drum up a ground-swell of opinion. We couldn't get 
th e Carletonian to write editorials on our behalf, or any 
of that sort of thing—which we found very interesting, 
given the climate of protest that was beginning to de¬ 
velop in a number of areas having to do with things 
like women's hours and the like. 

So that was kind of where we were at the end of that 
first spring. The following fall we made an attempt to 
get a little more organized. By that time I was writing 
th i n gs th at I ater becam e The Druid Chronicles, tryi n g to 
put together some "scripture" and add a little more 
legitimacy to what weweredoing. W ealso printed some 
pam p h I ets, an d we got ou rsel ves a tabl e at th e d ay wh ere 
various campus organizations could put out literature “444 


and getpeopleto sign up. We got ourselves a table and 
passed out pamphlets and tried to get people to sign 
up. Not too many did. And again, we kept getting this 
response: oh, well, this is all just a put-on; there aren't 
really any Druids; you're just pretending. But a few 
people would believe that we really were there, and 
[would] come out and meet with us. 

At some point we decided that when we had thirty 
people, that was a magic number of some sort, and we 
declared that that was a multitude. So whenever we had 
thirty, we could say, "Oh, we had a multitude present 
forourmeeting"-and thatdid happen a couple of times. 

I believe we had a multitude present for Halloween 
th at year, th e S am h ai n servi ce. T h at was real I y q u i te an 
elaborate affair, with a number of people in robes. We 
had torches, and we had a grand procession through 
theArb from M onument H ill to a nice fire area in the 
U pper Arb somewhere near the southern-most bridge 
and upthehill a little bit I probably could find it again 
if I went out and tromped around out there. W e had 
this long procession along the various trails through 
thell pper Arb to get there, shocking a number of people 
along the way. I don't know whether they were more 
shocked by our regalia or just by the fact that we were 
carrying all of these flaming brands through there. 

Again, the events that are recounted in—by this time 
the Latter-Chronicles that evening really did happen. 
W e had sort of a fortune-telling period, which started 
with a process of melting bits of lead in a ladle in the 
fire, and pouring them into water, and then people 
would look at whatever shapes were formed in the wa¬ 
ter, and attempt to interpret them, much as you would 
tea leaves. I had read somewhere that this was a for¬ 
tune-telling technique, so we did that. And as people 
got into the swing of it, there were some things that 
sounded a little bit like prophecy, and likesome people 
werein fact having some kind of profound experience- 
one of which we later interpreted to be a foreshadow¬ 
ing of Kennedy's assassination. There were enough 
echoes in that prophecy-and it is described in the 
Chronicles -that it really later sounded like, gee, that 
fits. W hich was a little scary-there were some people 
who weren't at all sure that they liked this. It was be¬ 
ginning to sound awfully real. 

And there were, in fact, I think, a number of us who 
were beginning to value the experience we were hav¬ 
ing. Is it a real religion? Well, that's always one of the 
questions. Were we just playing games, or were we re¬ 
ally doing something here that has validity in the spiri¬ 
tual realm? I think that's a question that each of us has 
to answer for ourselves. It was certainly becoming some¬ 
thing that was increasingly important to us in ways 
outside of the initial protest idea. 

After N ovember 1st, we decided it was convenient-by 
that time Fisher had worked out the notion that there 
were these two halves of the year, and that there was 
going to be a period of the Waters of Life in the sum¬ 
mer, and a period of the Waters of Sleep in the winter, 
and so we would not meet between N ovember 1st and 
M ay 1st. This was the period of the W aters of Sleep. 
And besides, it was not very congenial to be meeting 



outdoors in the bosom of the Earth Mother during 
that part of the year. 


year. 


Deborah: 

David: 


Deborah: 

David: 

Eric: 

David: 


Well, not only the Waters of Sleep, but the suggestion 
that the Earth M other herself was asleep during that 
season, which did make a great deal of sense here in 
M innesota. 

Right. Sotherewasn'tmuch activity during winter, other 
than I kept on writing on The Druid Chronicles. I do 
remember having a discussion with David Fisher about 
that time (I think it was more toward the spring) in 
which he was beginning to feel that maybe this thing 
was going too far, that maybe we should just stop it, 
that it was in danger of becoming a “real religion." I 
remember him saying very specifically to me, “W ell, I 
don't want to become another Joseph Smith." And, 
basically, I told him that it was too late, that this was 
going to happen anyway, and that I had no problem at 
all with being Brigham Young! But I think in many 
ways he was hooked anyway. H e was definitely enjoy¬ 
ing playingthe Arch-Druid. 

H e always had a flair for the dramatic. 

Yes. 


Eric: Do you know anything about how a faculty advisor was 

obtained? 

David: Well, Jon M essenger was on campus the year'63-'64. 

I think he was only here a year, as a visiting professor. 
But his area of specialty was Celtic studies. 

Deborah: It was fairly obvious, and he was willing to do it. 

David: So I believe Howard approached him, and he said, oh 

yeah, sure. He was quite willing to do that. He was not 
actively involved, in that he did not come out to our 
meetings and so on. We chatted with him a few times, 
and he shared some lore with us. [H e played] largely a 
figurehead role. He understood that he needed to be 
there as an advisor, and that that was mainly what we 
required of him. Later, after he left, we approached 
Bardwell Smith, whom we believed to be sympathetic 
to our point of view, as indeed he was, and he was 
quite happy to be our official advisor. But again, 
Bardwell never really took an active role in working 
with the Druids. He was simply willing to lend his 
nameto the project, and chat with us one on one if we 
wanted to. 


At what point did the structure of Arch-Druids and Deborah: 

Preceptors and all the various offices get established? 

W as that something that happened very, very early? 

That happened very early. I would have to go back and 
look at the dates that occur on the copies of the consti¬ 
tution that we have. 0 ne of the aspects of the political 
gam b i t h ere was to b eco m e a recogn i zed, I egi ti m ate cam - D avi d: 

pus organization. We felt this would help our argu¬ 
ment that we should get credit for this. To do that, 
there were prescribed formalities. You had to adopt a 
constitution. You had tosubmittheconstitution toCSA Deborah: 

and have them recognize you as a campus organiza¬ 
tion. You had to have a faculty adviser. There were a David: 

number of things to be checked off. 

So it was necessary to write a constitution. I believe 
that Howard Cherniack wrote the constitution, and in 
th e co u rse of th at d evel o p ed th e ter m i n o I o gy: th e A rch - 
Druid, the Preceptor, the Server as the offices. I don't 
remember any specific conversations with them about 
where those things came from. The Arch-Druid was 
obvious. It's a term that you see in the literature about 
Druids. We believe that there was somebody that at 
least we call the Arch-Druid, who was a leader of Dru¬ 
ids in Britain. 


The other terms-l don't know where they came from. 
It appears that H oward may have designed the role of 
Preceptor for himself. The description in the constitu¬ 
tion says that the Preceptor is charged with responsibil¬ 
ity for secular matters, which involved things like writ¬ 
ing the constitution, getting it submitted to CSA, lead¬ 
ing the delegation the Dean's Office, and so on. Butl, 
at least, had no direct involvement in the development 
oftheconstitution, butthatwas all donethefirstspring 
in '63,1 believe. So we were going through those me- 
ch an i cs of tryi n g to get recogn i ti on th e fol I o wi n g sch ool 
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There may be a small gap, historically, there, because 
Bardwell was on sabbatical '64-'65, and if our recollec¬ 
tion is correct, that Jon M essenger left at the end of 
'63-'64 school year, I'm not sure who we had as fac¬ 
ulty advisor '64-'65. But if we remained aclub in good 
standing, we found someone. 

Well, I don't believe there was an advisor that year, 
and I don't believe we were a club in good standing, 
either! 

That's possible. 

During the '63-'64 year we did make all the proper 
applications and soon, and my recollection is that CSA 
had no problem with our being a campus organiza¬ 
tion. Anybody who wanted to bean organization could, 
aslongasyou got the appropriate things checked off. I 
do have correspondence from Jon Kaufman, who was 
one of the C SA people responsible for putting together 
a booklet about campus activities, and we had submit¬ 
ted a piece about the Druids for that booklet. The cor¬ 
respondence that I have is essentially an apology for 
the fact that that piece had been deleted just prior to 
the final printing at the end of the'63-'64 year. With¬ 
out any prior warning or discussion or anything, it had 
simply been summarily deleted by whoever finally put 
the thing together. So there was certain ly an atmosphere 
of persecuti o n th ere. T h ere were peoplewho reallydidn't 
want us to be legitimate, for whatever reason. 

Thethingthat changed, of course, wasthatin thesum- 
mer of'64 the chapel requirement was abolished. Sud¬ 
denly the rules of the game were all different, and the 
importance of our being an official campus organiza¬ 
tion greatly diminished. We were never interested in 
getti n g an y m on ey o ut of C S A, or an yth i n g I i ke th at, so 
what point was there, really, in beingan official organi- 



Deborah: 


David: 


zation, other than perhaps getting your name in a book¬ 
let, which they obviously weren't going to allow? So I 
think we paid less attention after '64 to the details of 
whether we really were a club in good standing. I don't 
remember spending any time on it when I was Arch- 
Druid, walking paperwork through CSA or anything 
like that. I think wejust decided that that didn't matter 
so much any more. 

'64-'65 was certainly a year of some soul searching, 
the question being whether we had any reason to exist 
any longer. That was an important topic of discussion 
during that time, more important, as David says, than 
our official status. 

To back up a little bit: during the '63-'64 school year 
we were still attempting to get organized. I guess I had 
a I ittle more interest in that sort of thing than the other 
people. I was busy writing the Chronicles and finding 
what I could in the library about Druidism. One of the 
things that happened: in the course of events David 
Fisher had made some references to theTen Orders of 
Druidism. Hesaid hewasaThird Order Priest, and he 
was busily admitting other peopleto the First and Sec¬ 
ond 0 rders. W ell, what about Fourth through Tenth? 

W hat were they? FI e was not very specific about that, 
and I suggested that perhaps we should associate each 
one of them with some god or goddess from Celtic 
mythology. That was all right with David Fisher, so I 
wentoffto thelibrary, and combed through thebooks, 
and managed to come up with some names, and in¬ 
vented the so-called higher orders. 

Then theproblem was: how were wegoingto get them 
populated, since this whole thing was sort of a boot¬ 
strap effort. I was having great fun inventing structures 
and procedures, and so invented this mechanism 
whereby each order would elect the Patriarch of the 
next order. There was no consideration of M atriarchs 
at this point; everything was still very patriarchal, and 
I'm sure Deborah will have things to say about that 
when it's her turn. It just didn't occur to us that that 
was an issueyet. "U s,'' I say-themen. Itdid not occur 
to the men that that was an issue. So we were going to 
have a Patriarch of each of these higher orders, and the 
Patriarch would be able to consecrate anyone that he 
chose as a member of the order, and when the order 
felt like getting around to it, it could elect thenext Patri¬ 
arch. 

So we had a structure that would allow us to climb up 
the ladder and get somebody into each of these higher 
orders over a period of time. N orman N elson was very 
sympathetic to that. Norman particularly liked to col¬ 
lect titles, so he wanted to be member of a bunch of 
different orders. My recollection is that David Fisher 
was a little luke warm about the whole "higher orders” 
thing. Perhaps because it would dilute his primacy as 
Arch-Druid? I don't know. I should not attribute mo¬ 
tives to him. But Norman definitely was interested, so 
we put that all together. 

M eanwhile, my own ordination as a Third Order Druid 
occurred in April of '64. I think this was a watershed 
for David Fisher, certainly. When I told him that I 
wanted to be ordained as a Third Order-become a “445 


priest—he was really very reluctant at first, perhaps be¬ 
cause that meant that it really was going to move be¬ 
yond hiscontrol. Flewould no longer be completely in 
charge. It would have more of a life of its own than he 
had initially anticipated, perhaps. But he did go along 
with it. 

W e had an extenuating circumstance, in that we had 
made one more attempt to build an altar on M onu- 
ment FI ill. This time we had put the thing together 
with mortar, and we needed to give the mortar a chance 
to dry before somebody would come and take it apart. 
David did the talking about, well, to become a Third 
Order, you had to do this all-night vigil. I don't know 
where he came up with the notion. Of course, vigils 
have occurred in various traditions. There are vigils in 
the course of becoming a knight, for example. At any 
rate, that was the test that he prescribed: that you'd 
have to do an all-night vigil on the bosom of the Earth 
M other. This worked out very nicely with the fact that 
we needed somebody to guard this new altar. 

So that's whatl did: I satup next to itwith mylittlefire 
all night, and made sure that nobody came and dis¬ 
turbed it. David came up in the morning, and we had 
the ordination of the first Third Order Druid after 
David. Shortly thereafter, N orman N elson wanted also 
to be ordained as a Third Order, and David and I 
together performed that ceremony. David actually per¬ 
formed the ceremony, but I was present for it. 

Webegan sometraditionsatthattime,too. In thecourse 
of the vigil, existing Third Order priests on campus 
should please come out and spend sometime with the 
person; make it a little easier to get through the night: 
some conversation, a little story-telling, some reading, 
whatever-providecompany. Also, all theThird Orders 
around should if possible attend the ordination ser¬ 
vice, but at the very least, have breakfast together after¬ 
wards. After that ordination of Norman Nelson, we all 
got together in Goodhue for breakfast, and had what 
counts, I believe, as the first meeting of the Council of 
Dalon ap Landu, at which we began the process, that I 
was outlining in the Chronicles, of how we would popu¬ 
late the higher orders. I believe it was at that breakfast 
meeting that we elected David Fisher as Patriarch of 
the Fourth Order. 

At about the same time, David Fisher resigned the of¬ 
fice of Arch-Druid and turned it over to Norman 
N elson, who as I say, was interested in collecting what¬ 
ever titles he could collect. Fie wanted to be Arch-Druid 
for at least a couple of months before he left C arleton. 
(Fie was a senior that year.) So hefinished outtheyear 
as Arch-Druid. Then sincehe was gonefrom campus, 
that meant that the foil owing fall we had to have some 
sort of passing on of the torch to somebody else. It was 
at that time that I was elected Arch-Druid. David was 
not particularly interested in taking that on again. Asa 
senior he had plenty of things to do, and was quite 
willing for me to do it. 

In the spring of'64, then, on one day we populated as 
many of the higher orders as we could at that time. It 
was sort of an assembly-line process in which David 
Fisher first admitted Norman and me to the Fourth 



Order. We had our ceremony doing that—this was all 
on the H ill of the Three Oaks-and we all sat down 
and had our meeting of the Council of the Fourth Or¬ 
der and elected Norman as the Patriarch of the Fifth 
Order. Then we all stood up and did the ceremony 
that Norman had written. He admitted David and me 
to the Fifth Order, and then we sat down and had our 
meeting of the Fifth 0 rder to elect me as Patriarch of 
the Sixth 0 rder. The rationale there simply was that I 
wasgoingto beatCarleton longer than either of them, 
so by having me as the Sixth 0 rder, I would have an 
opportunity to admit some other people to the Sixth 
Order, perhaps, and elect someone in a later class to 
bePatriarch oftheSeventh Order and so keep it going. 
At least that was the plan. 

I don't believe that there was any sense that we wanted 
[any] higher order to be higher than another. This was 
certainly oneof David Fisher's concerns; hedidn'twant 
that to be true, and I didn't see any reason for it to be 
true. The only reason we were doing this was because 
at one point he had said there were ten orders, and so 
we were trying to make that happen. And it was fun, 
and a lot of what we did was done for fun. There's no 
question about that. 

W e were really quite clear that the most important or¬ 
der, in the sense of the continuing Druid activity, was 
going to be the T hird Order: that Arch-Druids would 
be drawn from the Third Order, anyone who wanted 
to be admitted to the higher orders would first beThird 
Order, and so on. The rest of it was just icing on the 
cake. At least, that was certainly part of the argument 
that I made to get myself elected to the Sixth 0 rder! 

Eric: As an historical footnote, when you mentioned Bardwell 

Smith, it reminded me that I had mentioned to Char¬ 
lotte Smith that I was going to be talking to you, and 
she said, "Be sure to have them note, for the record, 
that [our] son was the first pupil in the Druid Sunday 
School." 

David: Yes! 

Eric: OK, good: it's on the record now, Charlotte. 

David: Yes, I do remember Brooks coming to at least one ser¬ 

vice. He babbled on quite happily while we did what¬ 
ever it was we were doing. 

Eric: This probably is a natural time to bring Deborah into 

the conversation, since we are now chronologically up 
to the year that you arrived. W hy don't you start the 
same way that David did; tell me something about your 
own background, religious as well as otherwise, and 
how you came to Carleton, and how you encountered 
the Druids. 

Deborah: Actually, I was fascinated by the fact that David chose 

to tell us when he was born, because that wouldn't 
have occurred to me, but I will do that. I was born in 
Brooklyn in 1947. I spent some time as a very young 
child in N ew York City, and then in Long Island, but 
did most of my growing up in Tarrytown, New York, 
which is probably best known as the site in which the 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow took place. Washington Irv¬ 
ing lived in the town that way, the Legend of Sleepy 
H ollow took place in the town the other way, and my 
elementary school wason the site Katrina Van Tassel's 
home, and in fact my high school was Sleepy H ollow. 
And our team was the Horsemen. 

I say this because I think it may actually have some 
relation to my willingness to explore non-main stream 
traditions, that there was even in this rather respect¬ 
able N ew York suburb a slight odor of feyness to what 
we did as we grew up in the schools. I come from a 
non-believingjewish background. It was explicitly non¬ 
believing. That is, my father had grown up in an Or¬ 
thodox Jewish home, my mother in a non-believing 
home. Their religion was Freudianism. They wereboth 
trained social workers, and they didn't have any use for 
any of that stuff. It was a psychological crutch; virtually 
any religion [was]. 

By the time I arrived at Carleton, I had done some 
sign ificant religious searchi ng of my own, starting when 
I was about eleven. Starting with the local Jewish 
Temple, which at the time, I think, was very much in 
the mainstream of Reformed Judaism-which meant it 
was extremely rational, and there was no hint of the 
su pern atu ral, o r th e tr an seen d en t, o r m u ch of an yth i n g 
except Jewish history and how to do the rituals. I went 
to a Q uaker camp in V ermont for a couple of years, as 
a result of which I attended Quaker meetings for some 
years, which was probably the first hint of any kind of 
spiritual life that I got tuned into. 

Then I began, I guess about the end of my junior year 
in high school, a rather odd process of attending the 
local Episcopal church, and also the local Roman Catho¬ 
lic church, because there were a group of us who at¬ 
tended the Episcopal church, but some of those people 
were Roman Catholic. So after the Episcopal service 
was over, we had to run down the street and go to 
M ass so that they could go to M ass. Since most of us 
who weren'tRoman Catholic were studying Latin, and 
it was still the Latin M ass, this was sort of fun. So I 
can't claim any major spiritual quest, but I was sure 
mucking around with a variety of religious traditions 
and, like David, had begun a process of reading spiri¬ 
tual books, or scripture or whatever, from a variety of 
traditions by that time. 

I came to Carleton as a 16-year-old. M y parents had 
had me skip one grade in elementary school because 
they felt I wasn't stimulated enough, and then in what 
should have been my junior year in high school, I de¬ 
cided I didn't want to do any more high school. There 
were a number of possible pretexts for that, including 
the threatened election of a couple of John Birchersto 
the local board who were proposing to eliminate all 
Advanced Placement courses, which would have made 
my senior year a real desert. 

I had already, being an extremely diligent child, early 
in my sophomore year gone to the guidance counse¬ 
lors, and said, "I want to go to a small liberal arts col¬ 
lege somewhere." They had given me a list of, I don't 
know, seventy schools nation-wide, or something like 
447 “ that. In those days, one could write away to colleges 
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and get entire bulletins, the entire course catalog and 
everything; there were no viewbooks that I remember. 

I had these things stacked all around my room for much 
of a year, as I sort of whittled things down. So when I 
decided I wanted to go to Carleton College, I had some 
idea of places I wanted to check out, even though this 
was really a year early, and applied to three colleges. 
The deal my parents made, since this was only my jun¬ 
ior year, was that if I could get into a college of the 
quality they were sure I could get into after four years, I 
could go. TheAdmissions Office was doing interviews 
in downtown New York in a hotel, so that was where I 
was interviewed. I had taken the SATs by then, but 
I ate; so we d i d n't h ave an y scores or an yth i n g I i ke th at. 

I visited the other two colleges I was interested in, 
Brandeisand Radcliffe, because they were closer. I had 
never been to Carleton before I arrived here, but basi¬ 
cally made the choice partly on the basis of that inter¬ 
view, becausel I iked the way the interviewer approached 
me. It was far less patronizing than the Radcliffe inter¬ 
viewer. That was part of it—the sense of being treated 
as somebody who sort of belonged in a college. Also, [I 
was] very attracted by the Social Co-op, and by the total 
lack of sororities and fraternities here. I have some¬ 
times found myself wondering how different my life 
would have been if I'd gone to Brandeis, because I 
probably would have ended up as a good Jew if I had 
done that. 

Anyway, I ended up herein thefall of'63.1 may actu¬ 
ally have been at that first Samhain service. I cannot 
remember the chronology exactly, but I remember the 
kind of procession with torches, and I don't remember 
whether we did that the same way the foil owing year. I 
also believe I remember Druids coming through the 
library in procession, calling people to join in that ser¬ 
vice-robed Druids. 

Not with the torches, I hope! 

Not with thetorchesin thelibrary, no. But with robes. 

I do remember doing that. I'm not sure which year 
that was. 


David: 

Deborah: 


And I certainly remember the fortune telling with the 
melted lead, and do not remember how many times we 
did that. I think I was present at more than one. But 
what I was actually doing that freshman year, in terms 
of any kind of religious life, was seriously looking into 
the Episcopal church: attending C anterbury C lub Sun¬ 
day M ornings, sort of checking out whether I was in¬ 
terested in this stuff. I did not become significantly in¬ 
volved in Druid life or services, except maybe for the 
great festivals, until the following fall of '64. 

But I knew Druids, because I got involved in KARL 
very early in my freshman year. I ran into the radio 
station at one of those-whatever they cal Ied them th en— 
where there were tables to sign people up. But there 
was also a radio station open house that I was invited 
to on that occasion. This was in the days when fresh¬ 
men wore beanies for about six weeks. 0 ne day, very 
early in my tenure at the radio station, when I was 


typing something at the typewriter, the then station 
manager came up and removed the beanie from my 
head, and announced that I didn't have to wear it there. 
This sealed my commitment to the radio station, and 
therefore created a commitment to a place where there 
were a number of Druids, including David and Dave 
Fisher, who were present. So I certainly knew about 
Druid activities my first year here, even though, as I 
say, my recollection is of not being involved, except 
maybe for the major festivals (since I like bonfires) that 
first year. 

My second year, the '64-'65 year, I began attending 
Druid services regularly. I'm not sure of the chronol¬ 
ogy in terms of my doing that and our becoming a 
couple. That whole fall there was a certain amount of 
figuring out how we felt about each other, butthatdidn't 
get clarified until Thanksgiving, so that was certainly 
after Samhain. The kind of advice women were given 
in those days involved appearing, at least, to be inter¬ 
ested in the things that interested a man you were in¬ 
terested in. So my motives may not have been at all 
pure, becoming involved in Druid activities. By Beltane 
we were a couple. We did stuff on February 1st; we did 
something with the Waters of Sleep that year; I think it 
was indoors. 

Yes, it was in 2nd Willis. 

And I remember that. One of the things that was going 
on duringthat period, in terms of women's status with in 
the D ruids—well, there were several things going on. I 
remember an under-current of slight titillation about 
possible sexual overtones to a few of the things which I 
now remember with a kind of horror. One of them 
was th at—al though, as David said, wedidn'ttalk about 
M atriarchs much-the fact is the names you'd come up 
with for the ten orders, the Tenth was Fertility, and I 
think was in fact a goddess. So there was some discus¬ 
sion of the idea that that ought to have a M atriarch 
rather than a Patriarch. 

It was also difficult, if not impossible, for us to think 
about a woman vigiling at that point, because we had 
curfews. Again, this surprises me a little. We didn't 
have bed checks, so if you didn't sign yourself out, they 
wouldn't know that you were still out. But we were 
very good, even when we objected. You would have 
had to do a little bit of stuff to not sign yourself out, 
because if you left the dorm after 7:00, you were sup¬ 
posed to sign yourself out. But with a little bit of ad¬ 
vanced planning, with a place like the radio station to 
leave one's gear during the day, for a vigil, it would 
have been entirely possible just not to go back to one's 
dorm after some mid-afternoon hour, so that one didn't 
have to sign oneself out, so that th ey—th e authorities— 
would never know that one was still out. It would have 
been necessary to wait past 6:00 [a.m.], when they re¬ 
opened the doors, probably until about a quarter of 
eight, to get back in again without being seen, but this 
could have been done. We just didn't think about it. 
W e weren't supposed to stay out all night. 

Sotherewasthisapparentlyunstoppableobstacle-that 
you couldn't do a vigil if you were a woman-so you 
couldn't become a Third Order Druid. But there was 



the beginning of a sense that that was perhaps not eq¬ 
uitable, so I think it was Fisher came up with the idea 
that a woman could a priestess unto an order-of one of 
the higher orders, but not of any of the orders, and 
could not be a Third Order Druid. There was some- 
one-l cannotrememberwhoshewas-butl was present 
when she was made a priestess unto the Fourth Order. 

David: It was Danny [Hotz]. 

Deborah: Danny, right. It was a fun ceremony, again with these 

little odd under-currents of there maybe being some¬ 
thing sexual about this, but nobody quite knew what. 
And that was sort of where it rested, and I think she 
was the only priestess “unto" one of the orders that I 
recall. 

David: As far as I know, yeah. 

Deborah: As far as recall, that was it. 

David: I think I actually came up with the term “unto," but it 

was in response, as I recall, to David Fisher's wanting 
to be able specifically to appoint Danny as a priestess, 
and to get around the fact that she would presumably 
would not be able to vigil. 

Deborah: Right. When you look back at it, we're basically talking 

about the 24 months following the publication of The 
Feminine Mystique, which none of us had heard of. 
This is proto-feminism, if it's anything like that. We 
were treated pretty much as equals in the classroom, 
but none of us had much expectation of social equality, 
notions of mutuality of relationships. It came very fast 
thereafter, but it wasn't there then. 

So my participation with the Druids my sophomore 
year became more frequent. I was a regular attender at 
services. I became a Second Order Druid very quickly, 
but then there was this wall about becoming a Third 
Order Druid. Meanwhile, our relationship got closer 
during the summer of '65, when we were both on the 
first of the revived Carleton in Japan programs, con¬ 
ducting a courtship in various places in Japan, includ¬ 
ing many Buddhist and Shinto temples. And there cer¬ 
tainly was, I think, some sense of an enhanced impor¬ 
tance to the nature-worship aspect of Druidism as I 
learned more about Shinto. I was studying one of the 
Shinto fertility goddesses-who's now pretty much a 
goddess of wealth, rice having gotten transformed into 
yen over the generations. It's possible that in my own 
mind some of this titillation was settling down a bit as 
I began to deal with this in an ancient culture that was 
relatively better documented than the Druids. 

That year, '65-'66, I was both taking formal instruc¬ 
tion to prepare for baptism in the Episcopal church 
(with Bardwell Smith) and trying to figure out some 
way that I could becomeaThird Order Druid. In that 
year there was a loophole created in the system. U pper 
class women-] think it was only upper class women— 
could get letters from our parents which were filed with 
the Dean of Women, saying that we could sign our¬ 
selves out for some specified number of overnights a 
term. These were explicitly supposed to be not in 


N orthfi eld. They were intended to allow us to stay over¬ 
night with friends in the C ities if we went to a late play 
or concert. But it meant that there was a mechanism to 
sign yourself out. As I was saying before, there was this 
problem of getting out of the dorm before the hour at 
which you had to sign yourself out. [This] made it sim¬ 
pler to think about that, and I decided that this was the 
chance I was waiting for to become a Third Order 
Druid. We discussed how this should be done, and I 
decided that I was not comfortable with lying about 
where I going. I could have in fact claimed that I was 
going to visit friends in the cities; there were friends 
who would have insisted that I was there, should I 
need such backup. But I simply signed myself out to 
the Hill of Three Oaks. 

To backtrack slightly, one possibleexplanation for why 
the women who submitted Chapel slips back in the 
first year got them accepted and the men did not was 
that because the women were locked into their dorms, 
there was a system whereby there was someone who 
stayed up all night just inside G ridley, which connected 
to all theother dorms, to admit legitimate late arrivals— 
that is, the other dorms were locked at 11:15, but se¬ 
niors could haveacertain number oftimesout'til mid¬ 
night, and then later to 1:15 or 1:30—but also to admit 
miscreants who arrived in the middle of the night after 
falling asleep after who-knew-what sinful activities in 
theArb. Thesewereolder women from downtown who 
were employees of the D ean of W omen's office but n ot 
regular college employees. And one of their night-time 
tasks involved checking off Chapel slips. So they just 
checked off names, and were simply not part of the 
administration in the way that the Dean of Men's staff 
were. 

It's my belief that some similar oversight was why no¬ 
body wondered where the heck the H ill of the Three 
Oaks was, why I hadn't given a phone number or any¬ 
thing like that. That was how I managed, I think only 
a year after Danny sort of gave up on the idea of being 
a Third Order Druid, to becomeaThird Order Druid. 

The experience of vigiling is an important experience, 
and it may have been enhanced for me by the sense of 
there being something a little daring in doing this, and 
then of being visited by men during the night, because 
of cou rse th e on I y oth er T h i rd 0 rd er D ru i d s th ere were 
to visit me were male. I n a sense, though, we were all 
taking this very seriously, which was very important to 
me. So I am both a Third Order and a Sixth Order 
Druid, since David was still around and could do the 
Sixth Order [ordination]. Within a couple of years the 
curfews were gone and it wasn't an issue at all, but it 
was an important change that suddenly we had to start 
thinking about the idea that Third 0 rder D ruids were 
women as well as men. I don'tthink we were equipped 
to think about it very well, because as I say we weren't 
thinking very much about changing the nature of fe¬ 
male roles in society. 

Eric: Let's talk a little bit about "taking this all very seriously” 

in connection with the fact that in the summer of 1964 
the Religious Requirement is gone; the initial reason 
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for founding the Druids has been removed, but the 
Druids didn't stop. Say something about why that was. 

David: I for one at least had becomefond of the Druids. I had 

put a lot of work into writing the Chronicles, and com¬ 
ing up with solutions to various organizational prob¬ 
lems. We had had formal meetings of the Council the 
previous spring to adopt some of the early resolutions 
that would clarify things after N orman went on to other 
pursuits, and so on. It would certainly hard to drop it, 
but I don't believe it was the force of my personality 
that kept it going, or anything like that. 

What had happened in the course of the previous year 
was that a number of people had found that they were 
getting something out of it. At least one person, Dick 
Smiley, considered Druidism to be his only religion. 

H e didn't believe in anything else, and yet there was 
something very compelling about Druidism for him. A 
lot of fun, of course-Fie enjoyed playing the game as 
m u ch as a n yo n e el se-b u 11h ere w as so m eth i n g m o re to 
itthan that. W ehad madequitean effort, I know David 
Fisher did and I did also, to find readings that would 
be meaningful to people. We adopted a tradition, that 
I don'tthink was ever formalized in the written liturgy, 
of there being three meditations as part of each service: 
there was the W ritten M editation, the Spoken M edita- 
tion, and the Silent M editation, in that order. W e would 
read something, and then whoever was presiding (usu¬ 
ally the Arch-Druid) would make some observations 
about what was read, and then there was a period in 
which we would all sit quietly together, much in the 
style of a Quaker meeting-although nowhere near as 
long as you would do in a Quaker meeting-and simply 
think about what had been said, if that's what you 
wanted to think about, or think about the noise that 
the wind was making in thetrees, or think about what¬ 
ever you wanted to think about. A period of being to¬ 
gether as a group, and gu/ettogether-and doing what¬ 
ever happened during that period. 

People liked that. They enjoyed it. They found it re¬ 
freshing. They were getting something out of it that 
they valued. I certainly saw, when I becameArch-Druid, 
a goal of introducing people to the riches of other reli¬ 
gious traditions, which, as I said earlier, I had started 
exploring in high school myself. [I] had found a num¬ 
ber of passages in Buddhist literature, in Taoist litera¬ 
ture, in Zen. I was getting very enthusiastic about Zen 
at that point, and did quite a bit of reading in Bud¬ 
dhism in preparation forthesummer in Japan. I wanted 
to share those things, and I think David Fisher had 
much the same sense, that he wanted to share things 
that he had discovered. H e was more into FI indu litera¬ 
ture than I was. There were treasures that seemed to 
relate to our Druid tradition of focusing on Nature as 
an area to concentrate our worship, but that are found 
in various traditions. We combed the Psalms looking 
for the nature psalms, so occasionally there would be 
somethingfromjewish or Christian tradition thatwould 450 


be the reading for the day. The idea was to spread it 
around as much as possible. 

I think we sensed, even after the Chapel requirement 
was dropped, that there was work to be done, that the 
experience of most students at C arleton was very nar¬ 
row in terms of what was out there to be learned about 
people's spiritual experiences. We saw a task to be per¬ 
formed there in terms of broadening that experience, 
an d peop I e respon d ed to th at. A11 east th ere were en ou gh 
people who kept coming and listening to what we were 
doing to keep it going. 

Deborah: It's hard now to know what my concepts were at the 

time, but several things I think are relevant. First of all, 
one of the arguments made agai nst the C hapel require¬ 
ment was that it had becomean interference with, rather 
than a furtherance of, spiritual and moral growth for 
people. It was producing a reaction against religious 
tradition, which was contrary to its intention. I think 
there was some feeling that Druidism could be sort of 
the proof of this claim, that if we were able to follow 
our-what I would now call our spiritual paths but I 
don't thin k was talked of th at way th en -th at th ere would 
be somethings for us to discover. I still find the open¬ 
ing prayer of the Liturgy—which atonepointl believel 
was told Fisher had found in H indu scripture-theone 
that says 

(In the original) 0 Lord( and I would now say 0 
God), 

forgive these three si ns, which aredueto our human 
limitations: 

Thou art everywhere, but we worship Theehere; 

Thou art with out form, but we worship Thee in these 
forms; 

T hou hast no need of prayers and sacrifices, 

but we offer unto theethese, ourprayersand 
sacrifices. 

I still find that oneofthemost profound spiritual state¬ 
ments I have ever heard. It informs my understanding 
of what I as a believing Christian am doing in Chris¬ 
tian liturgy, i ncluding the Eucharist. Everytimel ended 
out on the FI ill somewhere saying that prayer, I was 
moved anew by it, and I don't think I was alone in 
that. 

The meditations that David was describing, in fact, for 
me significantly echoed my experience of modified and 
short Q uaker meetings at my Q uaker camp. 0 n Sun¬ 
days we had a full hour of meeting, but every day we 
had brief chapel services that were Q uaker meetingstyle. 
But because we were a children's camp, both on the 
weekdays and on Sundays our counselors read things 
to us-very much the kind of thing that we also did in 
Druid services. Perhaps a little more of the Prophet at 
camp than in the Druid services, but also readings from 
Buddhism, readings from FI induism, readings from the 
mystics of the W estern traditions. 



There was what I would now call a kind of spiritual 
freedom in the opportunity to, either on one's own or 
in formal classes in Eastern religions, find moving pas¬ 
sages or thought-provoking passages, and bring them 
as written meditations to the Druid services. W hen I 
look back at what was available in other religious life— 
this was just before things began to explode with ex¬ 
perimentation in some branches of C hristianity—this 
was some of the best stuff around, I think for most of 
us. 

David: Another dimension of it that I felt: one of things that 

was very important at Carleton, and I believe it's im¬ 
portant now, is the sense that there is something very 
real about being intellectually honest. That's a very 
important value at Carleton. Havingsaid as part of the 
protest against the C hapel requirement that we should 
be treated as a legitimate religion, that we were just as 
legitimate as anybody else, it was necessary to follow 
through on that. If we had just disappeared when the 
requirement disappeared, it would have in some way 
validated the position of the Dean of M en that this 
wasn't real, that it was purely political, that there was 
nothing to it. And we were going to do that! We were 
going to somehow prove that there really was some¬ 
thing to this after all, that our claim had been legiti¬ 
mate. 

I don't think that, in and of itself, would have been 
sufficient to carry it more than a few months, but I 
think that was at least part of my initial feeling in that 
next fall after the requirement was gone. Part of what 
gave me the energy to keep itgoing was to demonstrate 
in some real way that there really was something there, 
th at th e cl ai ms we were m aki n g were val i d. 0 ver ti m e, 
things change. New dimensions get added. It begins to 
take on other aspects of its own life. But in that first 
year I think that was part of what was going on. 

Deborah: That desire gave us enough space to begin to discover 

that we wanted to continue meeting on the Hill of the 
Three 0 aks on Saturdays during half of the year, that 
there was value in our lives [there]. 

David: Also, I was talking before about how a great many stu¬ 

dents refused to believe that we existed. Even at my 
own 25th Reunion I had conversations with people, 
talking about having been oneof thefounding Druids 
and having peoplesay “Oh, buttheydidn't really exist, 
did they." By now we are officially mentioned in the 
125-year history of the College, and yet there are still 
p eo p I e sayi n g, “ 0 h, b u t th ey weren' t real I y th ere.'' A n d 
th ere was th i s stu bborn i n si sten ce th at yes we d i d exi st, 
yes we really did happen, and we were not going to be 
wished away by people. That sense of being outcasts in 
some sense, of beingan identifiable minority struggling 
against the rest of the world, gave us cohesion as a 
group and fueled that desire to proveto peoplethatwe 
could stick it out. 


Deborah: There was something else as well, which you touched 

on when you talked about the fortune telling and the 
sense that maybe we were onto something more pow¬ 
erful than we thought, which was the weather magic. 
Which wecontinued. Before football games, which was 
essentially what our meeting time was on [Saturday], 
there was a spring when the skies were very gray and 
dark, and we processed to Mai Fete Island, and the 
skies cleared as we did it. There was a sense that we 
might be performing a public service! 

David: There was also one occasion, I remember, where M ark 

Steinberg and I (M ark was the station manager of KARL 
and I was the news director at that time) had an invita¬ 
tion from U nited Press International to come up to the 
Twin Cities and attend a Twins game. There was go¬ 
ing to be a reception beforehand at which we got to 
meet Eugene M cCarthy, and this was a big deal. This 
wasin theold outdoor stadium, and itwas rainingcats 
and dogs all morning. It was dreadful. But we had left 
a request with the Druids that they do the proper in¬ 
cantations and make the weather nice. 

Deborah: I think I lead that service. 

David: I remember it continued to pour right up to almost 

game time. We'd had our meeting with Eugene 
McCarthy, and we came out and went up into the 
stands, and as we did so, the clouds all drifted away 
and the sun came out! And the game went on as sched¬ 
uled. 

Deborah: We really came to count on that. We were married in 

July of'68 in an indoor service in a friend's home, but 
then the reception was all outdoors on a hillside over¬ 
looking the Hudson River in my hometown. The 
weather forecasts were a bit iffy, but there were quite a 
number of Druids in attendance in Tarrytown for the 
weddingthenextday. Wehad aDruid service the night 
before, rather than the morning, and it was a gorgeous 
day. It was just perfect! So by that time I think we'd 
come to count on the weather magic as something that 
somehow wehad found our way into. W e didn't quite 
know how, but it was reliable. 

Eric: I'm reminded of theanecdotes in the Chronicles about 

the efficacy of the Curse that David Fisher invoked at 
onetime: anti-Druids coming to great harm, and some¬ 
thing to do with a lightning bolt. 

David: There are a couple of different stories in there. One 

had to do with cursing the weather and nearly being 
struck bylightning, so therefore saying, “Becareful with 
this." Another had to do with laying a curse on the 
anti-Druids, the result of which was that one of them 
did sprain an ankle. And this was taken to be a sign. 
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So, yeah: when things like this start to happen, you 
begin to raise questions about what's really going on. 



Deborah: 


David: 

Deborah: 


David: 


Deborah: 


David: 


And again I would say, looking back on it, that was not 
an easy time to think (never mind talk) about the su¬ 
pernatural or the transcendent among our peers. We 
were uncomfortable doing it even in explicitly tradi¬ 
tional religious contexts. The official religion of the 
Col lege was very intellectual. That was oneofthethings 
about the sermons in the Chapel services, both before 
and after the end of the Religious Requirement: if you 
didn'tknow that you werein Chapel, and if they hadn't 
been shorter than 70 minutes, it would have been hard 
to tell the difference between a lecture and a sermon at 
Carleton. 

Lectures didn't normally have a choral accompaniment. 

Right, and they lasted longer, but the basic presenta¬ 
tion style was rational argument. Perhaps somewhat 
fewer facts than were presented in a Bio lab, but basi¬ 
cally you were intended to deal with this mostly with 
your intellect, rather than with you gut or your psyche 
or any of those things. 

Getting out there on the Hill, in the weather, did what 
I would now call "pulling us out of our heads” so that 
we could react with our whole selves. That was a good 
thing, and I think we recognized that. 

And for me at least, as I did more studying of Bud¬ 
dhism, the part of Buddhism that became increasingly 
intriguing was Zen. Of course, there was a lot of Zen 
going around at the time. It was a faddy sort of thing. 

Alan Watts was writing his book. But still there was 
something very compelling about that point of view 
that challenged the purely intellectual approach to real¬ 
ity, that there were realities that were not purely ratio¬ 
nal. We had to acknowledge that and deal with them 
in someway. I think part of what we were doing, some¬ 
times tonguein cheek, sometimesnot, was saying, "look, 
there is more going on here than you can deal with in 
pure logic.” 

W e had also done something rather wise by declaring 
early on—I don't know whether this was Fisher or a 
consensus-that Druidism was compatible with any 
other religion, and every other religion, even if theother 
religions denied that. (We weren't sure how the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church felt about this claim of ours.) 

We were, in a sense, laying claim to a kind of quest 
that was possible to anyone without having to burn 
any bridges. I think that fits with some of the Zen ex- 
plorationsthatalotofusweredoingatthesametime: 
that there was more than one way to get at truth. 

It fits with Zen. It also, I think, was a reflection of our 
feeling, many of us on campus, whether we were Dru¬ 
ids or not, that one of the main things that was wrong 
with traditional Western religion was the exclusivity of 
it: that you had to be one particular brand, and that if 
you were that particular brand, then you couldn't be 
any other brand. In order to become a particular de- 452 


nomination, you'd have to renounce all the others. 
M any of us believed that this was simply not true, par¬ 
ticularly as we began studying the Japanese approach 
to religion, which is very eclectic. 

Deborah: And synchretic; you can beasmanythingsasyou want 

simultaneously. 

David: That's right. As they became of new religious tradi¬ 

tions, they tended to just incorporate them. Except for 
C hristianity, because the C hristians wouldn't let them! 
It's a great loss, both to the Japanese and to C hristian¬ 
ity. But many of us reacted that that's the approach 
that makes sense. W hy not welcome in as much as you 
can? Therefore, it really did become an article of the 
faith that you could be a D ruid and you could be any¬ 
thing dseyou wanted and itwasfinewith us. 

David Fisher had some problems with that, I have to 
say. Particularly as he approached the end of his 
Carleton experience and began looking ahead to the 
possibility—the probability—of going to seminary. He 
was afraid that the people who admit people to semi¬ 
nary would not agree with our pointof view, and wanted 
to resign his orders and withdraw from Druidism. 

The rest of us simply told him that that was not pos¬ 
sible. H is being a Druid was part of who he was; it was 
part of h is I ife experien ce. 11 was n ot a question of ruIes. 
It was simply not logically possible to renounce that or 
to abandon it. As far was we were concerned, he was 
always going to be a Druid. He could believe whatever 
he wanted, but he was always going to be a Druid, and 
that was that. 

Eric: We talked a few times about Dave working on the 

Chronicles. When did that come into final form? Was 
that before you became Arch-Druid those were all fin¬ 
ished? 

David: Yes, I believe that was all put together finally in the 

spring of '64.1 remember putting out a little pamphlet, 
"The Song of the Earth,” which had excerpts from the 
various books. By the time that pamphlet came out, I 
had the shape of the five books, and mostly written 
and figured out what was going to go into the various 
pieces of it. Somethings got added later. The last chap¬ 
ter of the Latter Chronicles was written by Norman 
N elson and contributed fairly late in the game, and it 
just seemed like a natural way to wrap up the Latter 
Chronicles. Butbyspringof'641 had figured out what 
the five books were going to be and basically what was 
going in each one. I had been working on them all 
through that year, which may explain some of the grades 
that I got that year, but those grades may also be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that my father died during that pe¬ 
riod. 

I dearly wanted to beableto putitin people's hands. I 
wanted there to be a real scripture, that people could 



David: 


carry around with them the way they carried Bibles 
around. Not just a pretend scripture, but something 
real I y in prin t. A gai n, th i s was part of maki n g th e wh oI e 
thing legitimate and real. But there were real, practical 
production problems in that period. We did not have 
plain paper copiers. 

Deborah: We did have a mimeograph machine that belonged to 

KARL. 

David: N o, it belonged to student government. 

Deborah: It belonged to student government, but we had access 

to it because we used it to produce the N oon N ews 
Bulletin. 

David: Well, I was the official campus mimeograph operator. 

Deborah: That's right. 

David: People could prepare stencils for campus organizations 

and functions, and leave them in a box where I would 
collect them, and I did this, oh, three times a week, I 
would collect these stencils and run them off, and they 
were charged at a piece rate to the organization. I n the 
case of the Druids, since we didn't have an account 
with CSA, wedid have to paycash money for thethings 
that I ran off. 

Deborah: For which we passed a hat, as I recall. 

David: N ot as part of the service. W e did not engage in pass- 

ingfilthy lucre around as part of a Druid service. It was 
not appropriate. But off on the side you could. Some 
of the materials I donated, and I got other people to 
help me. We would buy a ream of paper: a "printing” 
of the C hron ides was a ream of paper, because we would 
buy a ream and then use it. It was cheaper. I donated 
my labor. Otherwise, if we had to get the paper from 
theCSA stocks, then the whole charge would behigher. 

Getting all those stencils cut was a very timeconsum¬ 
ing process. 

Deborah: Figuring out how the pages went together on the sten¬ 

cils was exciting. 

David: For the Chronicles that was not such a problem, be¬ 

cause those were full size 8+ by 11 sheets. The pam¬ 
phlets were a little more complicated, because you had 
to get it to work out right when you folded it over and 
cut it. 

I typed most of the Chronicles myself. I would make 
typos, and then you had to get out the correction fluid 
and fill in the holes and wait for it to dry and then 
retype it. 


All manual typewriters. Wedid have an electric type¬ 
writer. Was it electric? M aybe it wasn't. No, it was just 
a big old clunky manual. 

Deborah: That big old clunky manual. It was a good quality 

manual, but it was old. 

David: The Chronicles were all doneon theKARL typewriter. 

Deborah: Right. 

David: The same one we used for the Noon News Bulletin, 

which was also done on mimeograph stencils. That 
had nothingto do with Druids, other than the fact that 
it was the same typewriter, and often the same typist. 
Wewould take the news off the U PI wire each day. It 
would be the 11:00 [news], the latest headlines, the 
I atest D ow J on es averages-get th em i n, get th e B u 11 eti n 
reproduced, and then we had . . . 

Deborah: ... runners that went to the dining halls, which didn't 

open until noon. 

David: Oneperson for each dining hall would grab these cop¬ 

ies and bring them there. They were let in early so that 
they could put them on all the tables. It was quite a 
production. I don't know how many years that went 
on. Tremendous logistics involved in getting that Bul¬ 
letin out every day. 

But it took me a long time to get the stencils made for 
the Chronicles. I believe they were ready, I think wehad 
the first printing by Beltane of '64. 

Deborah: Yes, I think that's right. 

D avi d: T h en we caref u 11 y p reserved th e sten ci I s so th at we co u I d 

do later printings. There was a printing history in the 
i nside cover of each copy of the C hron ides. T hose early 
editions were all done from the same set of stencils. 
The only stencil we would change would be the one 
that had the printing history on it. Everything else was 
kept the same; once the typos were in there, and there 
are some errors in the cross-references, once they got 
in there, too bad! We weren't going to go through all 
that again! 

Eric: By the time, David, that you became Arch-Druid, you 

started to have graduation of former Druids, and the 
issue would come up of people who had been Druids 
at the Carleton Grove going off and continuing their 
Druidism at other Groves, founding other Groves. I 
don't know what the history of that is at all, but per¬ 
haps you can say something about the founding of 
G roves elsewhere beyond C arleton. 

Deborah: N orman was the first. 


Deborah: All manual typewriters, of course. 
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N orman was the first, yes. H e was the first of our ini¬ 
tial group of three to graduate, and he wrote back that 



he had found some kindred souls in South Dakota 
and was in the process of forming a Grove there. I 
don't know whether he ever really officially founded a 
G rove or n ot, b ut h e was th e fi rst on e to rai se th e q u es- 
tion of how would one go about doing this, and we 
had some correspondence to that effect. There seems 
to be a logical problem here. I n order to have a service 
and to admit new members to Druidism, they had to 
partake of the W aters of Life. This was really the only 
requirement for First 0 rder, to partake of the W aters 
of Life and subscribe to the Basic Tenets. How could 
you do that if you didn't have enough people to offici¬ 
ate at a service? D idn't you, after all, have to have an 
Arch-Druid and a Preceptor and a Server, and they all 
had to be at I east First Order? If you didn't have those 
people, how could you have a service, and therefore 
have legitimately consecrated Waters and admit new 
members? 

Well, it seemed to me that he was just putting up un- 
n ecessary obstacl es, th at th ere was n oth i n g th at req ui red 
any of this stuff. I talked itover with David Fisher, and 
we came up with the notion that, well, really, all you 
had to do was to have a Third 0 rder there to conduct 
the service. We came up, really, with the notion of a 
Mission, almost. In the Episcopal Church, you have 
established churches, and you have missions. In other 
words, you could have a missionary go out and set up 
a mission. This was a slightly different class of organi¬ 
zation than an established church-or in our case, an 
established Grove. A M ission could be conducted sim¬ 
ply by having any Third Order, and the Third Order 
could consecrate the W aters of Life. 

We did have the notion that you couldn't really have a 
Druid service with only one person. This didn't make 
any sense. You had to have at least two. If you didn't 
have an elected Preceptor, Server, and all that stuff, the 
other people present could as a group do the respon- 
si ve parts of th e servi ce. T h e an swers th at th e Preceptor D avi d: 

would normally give could just be done by everyone 
present. Therefore, having W aters of Life was no prob¬ 
lem at all, and once you had W aters of Life, then you 
could have First Orders, Second Orders, and every¬ 
thing flowed from that. W hen you wanted to, you could 
adopt a constitution and create a new G rove. 

Our model for this was essentially the CSA model. 

You want to have a legitimate organization? Write a 
constitution; adopt it. We have forms for you; you just 
use the same constitution thatCarleton uses. We'll just 
fill in theblanks: instead of saying “Carl eton College,'' 
it could say “South Dakota" or “N ew York," or what¬ 
ever you wanted it to say. Same three officers; you re¬ 
ally only needed to have three people to have a legiti¬ 
mate G rove, because then you had a person to fill each 
office. W e didn't think it was quite legitimate to have 
the same person fill two offices; that wasn't right. So 
you need at least three people, and then you could have 
your constitution, you could have your G rove. 454 


In the original tradition, you had to bean Arch-Druid 
of a properly constituted G rove in order to admit other 
Druids to theThird Order. I know David Fisher and I 
felt that that number three was important in terms of 
demonstrating that you really had gotten something 
going, that it wasn't just one person out there playing 
games, that there really was interest. U nless you had 
th ose th ree p eo p I e o ut th ere, th ere was someth i n g th at 
wasn't quite right about having somebody creating other 
priests. 

I guess that's a tradition that has been somewhat modi¬ 
fied over the years, but initially at least, you had to get 
another Grove going before you could legitimately call 
yourself an Arch-Druid, before you could then conse¬ 
crate other priests. 

Deborah: To backtrack a little: some of this, Norman's desire to 

create another Grove, also contributed to this reap¬ 
praisal, o n ce th e rel i gi o u s req u i rem en t w as go n e, a bo u t 
what we were doing here. There was some initial dis¬ 
cussion about whether you cold be a Druid away from 
Carleton. Norman obviously had a strong desire and 
interest to be ableto continue to bea Druid while not 
resident here, and he was really the first person for 
whom that became a pressing issue. But that was an¬ 
other way in which we got to take a look at this ques¬ 
tion of what does it mean to say that you're a D ruid, 
and what does it mean to be practicing as Druids. I 
recallthat-particularlysomeofthetimeswhen Norman 
would comeback, because he wasn't that far away, and 
Betsy was still here, so he would comeback not infre¬ 
quently, considering—that was one of the things we 
talked about: did it have to be the same at other places 
as it was at Carl eton? South Dakota never did get to be 
that important, but I think that was kind of foreshad¬ 
owing of some of the issues that came up later, in the 
Seventies, in particular, and other places. 

I made an attempt to establish another Grove at my 
summer camp, where I was a member of the staff. This 
was a B oy Scout camp, C amp M a-Ka-J a-W an. T he camp 
itself is in northern W isconsin and serves a Boy Scout 
Council in the North Shore suburbs of Chicago. I ac¬ 
tually did have about eight or so people there: other 
members of the staff, for the most part high school 
students, and so very impressionable. They were will¬ 
ing to follow my lead, and they expressed an interest, 
and we had several services in the course of the sum¬ 
mer. 

Two of that number expressed an interest in becoming 
Third Order, and I did consecrate them-sort of in 
absentia, because by the time they decided they wanted 
to do that, itwas alreadytheend ofthesummer and we 
were going our different ways. I wanted some sense 
that they had some idea what was going on here, so I 
asked them to write to me some things about their re¬ 
flections on Druidism before I would agree to the con¬ 
secration. Since I was not going to be at camp the fol- 
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lowing summer (I was going to be in Japan), I allowed 
them to consecrate each other in my name. I don't 
think they ever did anything with it. I lost touch with 
both of them after I graduated from Carleton, so the 
G rove didn't really continue there. 

But it did pop up in some other places, in particular in 
the San Francisco Bay area and Berkeley. 0 ne of our 
Druids here, Bob Larson (whom we always called 
"Larse"). . . 

W ho was probably the first real Celtic hobbyist among 
us. 

Yes, he was defin itely a C eltic hobbyist. H e determined 
that we were pronouncing a whole bunch of things 
wrong, and we continued to pronounce them wrong, 
and it was fine. 

But he didn't. 

Right, he always pronounced them in an authentic way. 

I could never get the accent right, so I gave up. H e was 
one of the people that David Fisher was very suspi¬ 
cious of. FI e was afraid that Larse was rea//ytaking this 
all much too seriously. And perhaps he was, who 
knows? That's his problem. I did consecrate Larse to 
the Third and Sixth Orders, and then he went off to 
Berkeley. 

FI aving flunked out of Carleton in his final trimester. 

Yes, he never actually did graduate. 

But Berkeley was a good place to be at that point. By 
the time we arrived, a year or so later, he had hooked 
up with Isaac. 

Right. We both wound up in San Francisco because I 
went into the army after Carleton, and through just 
pure dumb luck got assigned to the Presidio in San 
Francisco. So in 1968 I was at the Presidio, and we 
were married and setup housekeeping out there. I don't 
remember quite how ... I think Larse found us. 

M arriage announcement in the Voice, or something 
like that. 

And so Larse introduced us to Isaac, whom he had by 
then consecrated to the Third Order, and they had a 
Grove going in Berkeley. We attended a number of 
services over there, at various hillsides overlooking the 
campus. 

T h at G rove was my i n tro d u cti o n to N eo p agan i sm. T h at 
was not a word we used when I was here, but the Ber¬ 
keley G rove was definitely N eoPagan. I remember one 
service on a hillside in Berkeley in which Isaac called 
upon a great number of gods and goddesses and spirits 
byname, and I am quite sure they were there, and was 455 


far less comfortable with their presence then than I 
perhaps would benow. [This] was another one of these 
moments of "what in heck have we gotten ourselves 
into?" Isaac was a very powerful presence, wherever 
Isaac was; small rooms, large mountain topsnt didn't 
really matter. 

David: One of the things we were doing with Druidism [was] 

being very vague with people about whether we took 
this seriously or not. 

Deborah: That was part of the appropriate T hird Order stance! 

David: Right. The idea was always keep everybody guessing. 

W ell, Isaac picked up on that in spades, and we never 
did really know whether Isaac believed this stuff or not. 

I mean, at moments there would bethetongue-in-cheek 
approach to it all that we really recognized as being 
very much Carleton "good hume" type approach, and 
at other times it seemed very real. I don't to this day 
pretend to know what Isaac was really doing. Eventu¬ 
ally he took the stance that Druidism should put itself 
squarely in the NeoPagan camp. Those of us who had 
experienced Carleton Druidism really could not buy 
that. I think the main problem with it was that it was 
becoming exclusive agai n. 11 was shutting things out, at 
least by implication. We could not be squarely in any 
camp, except our own. 

Deborah: There could be G roves whose practice was N eoPagan 

and whose membership was heavily N eoPagan, but that 
was not to say that those G roves were better or worse, 
merely different from other Groves. There was sortofa 
suggestion, it seems to me, that the N eoPagan G roves 
were taking Druidism where it was supposed to go, 
and that was the piece that we resented and resisted. 

David: I don'tthink, personally, that the things they were add¬ 

ing were any more legitimately Druid than whatever 
things we had added. I think Isaac would argue that 
they were, because they were really N eoPagan and the 
Druids were pagan. But they were various kinds of 
mythology and anthropology that he had collected from 
goodness knows where. 

Deborah: Just as badly documented as the early stuff we used! 

David: Right! So there was quite a controversy about that, which 

D ick probably could speak to a lot better than we can, 
because he was in the middle of much of it. Since this 
is not a video tape, we should mention that D ick Shelton 
is sitting in the back of the room listening to this. 

Eric: We did an interview with Dick, this past spring I be¬ 

lieve, and went into the Isaac wars to some extent. 

David: I don't know that I need to add very much to that, 

except that we were very much in touch with Isaac and 
Larse during 1969-1970. In the summer of 1971 we 
went off to Germany, where I had a job with the U S 
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Deborah: Thatthecommunication channels that run through or 

around the College serve us well. 

David: TheC ollege itself provides niceservices in that regard. 

Deborah: As this interview attests! 

David: And we always tell everyone if you lose track of us, 

simply call theCarleton Alumni Office. Even ifwedon't 
let anyone else know where we are, we will always let 
the College know. That's a promise. 

Another Grove that was founded, and I believe flour¬ 
ished for a while, was started by D ick Smiley at Purdue. 

I know he did have a number of followers there. He 
conducted services regularly for several years. W e have 
clippings from Purdue newspapers identifying some of 
the services that he conducted there, and he did admit 
people to the Third Order. That was without adding 
N eopaganism or much of anything else, I believe, other 
than what D ick wanted to make up. 

Deborah: M ore importance laid on thesolsticeperhapsthan some 

other practitioners, but that was perfectly consistent. 


government, and basically lost touch with them during 
that period. Occasional correspondence, but not terri¬ 
bly aware of what was going on, except as the result of 
the correspondence that we got through D ick. 

It is worth mentioning, in terms of the Carleton con¬ 
nection, that although we finally met Dick just yester¬ 
day, that it was though the Carleton connection that 
we got to know him and Ellen, mostly through corre¬ 
spondence back when these issues arose, and that we 
have always been ableto find each another through the 
C ollege directories and so on. That was part of how we 
became involved, at I east tangentially, in some of these 
issues; not only as people who were physically present 
in the San Francisco Bay area and trying to figure out 
what we were going to do in relation to Isaac, but also 
in terms of this larger question, which Dick was deal¬ 
ing with ... by that time I think you were in Ann 
Arbor, if I'm not mistaken? 

Yes. 

This question of could there be legitimate Groves in 
the Seventies that were not N eoPagan, and what was 
the stance of C arleton as the M other G rove, and what 
kind of authority lay here, and so on. That was prob¬ 
ably of continuing importance to us, even though we at 
that point were no longer practicing D ruids. [W e] iden¬ 
tified as Druids, but there was no real community to 
practice in. 

In a formalistic sense, of course, theCouncil of Dalon 
ap Landu iscontinuing. You have membership on that, 
and if any body has to decide these questions, at that 
time that's the duly constituted body. 

R i gh t. T h at was on e of th e i n teresti n g q u esti on s. W h en 
you got people like Isaac, who had no tie to Carleton 
directly, except through Druidism, how do you find 
p eo p I e w h o are T h i rd 0 rd er an d th erefo re m em b ers of 
the Council. As long as we were all Carls, there was a 
fair degree of trust that we would that we would always 
be ableto track each other down. This sense that some¬ 
how, in the course of following the nature of Druid¬ 
ism, we'd gotten people in there who didn't buy into 
the same kinds of values and, just, who were different, 
raised certain kinds of uneasiness, that I think were 
independent of the personalities involved. 

I think I had an early sense that, whatever happened 
with Druidism, it was going to tend to revolve around 
Carleton. The Council early resolved that the Arch- 
Druid of Carleton would be the ex-officio Chair of the 
Council, in the belief that that most likely to be the 
most workable approach; that if we had the focus go 
anywhere else, it would probably get lost. 

Yes. 

And think that over time, events have borne that out. 456 


M ichael Scharding: M yfather remembers Dick Smileyjustfrom read- 

in g cl i ppi n gs sayi n g somebody was al ways h avi n g a h uge 
bonfire. It was always Dick. 

Eric: You say that after a certain point you were no longer 

practicing Druids, but [in] 1982 you weregoingto make 
a visit back to campus, and you had an ad run saying 
that Druids were coming back to campus and you'd be 
happy to meet with interested people. That had the 
effect of starting up I believe what had become largely a 
defunct Grove again. 

Deborah: I had had continuing relationships with the College. 

In fact, in 1978, shortly after we got back from Ger¬ 
many, I cameherein thesummer for a week-long course 
for alumni that was something the C ollege was experi- 
mentingwith atthetime. Even though itwas, I believe, 
July, there were enough students on campus, and I 
found some poster that there was going to be a Druid 
service on that Saturday. So I went to a service that was 
fairly recognizable to me, but that did exist, and which 
I enjoyed. That was when I discovered that in the Sev¬ 
enties it had become pretty normal for the Arch-Druid 
to be a woman, which was, as we've said, very contrary 
to our previous practice. 

But then somewhere between then and fall of '81, I 
joined the Alumni Board and attended three meeting 
that year; then was off the Board for a year, but in¬ 
volved with development work, so I came for at least 
one meeting during that; and then got back on the 
Board for two years. So I began a period of being on 
campus from one to four times a year, for about five 
years there. I did that again some years later for my 
25th reunion committee, but it was particularly at that 
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period in the early Eighties when we were doing that. 

And I was getting the Carletonian as a member of the 
Alumni Board; I received the Ionian regularly. In one 
of those issues there was a letter to the editor bemoan- 
ingthedemise of the Druids at Carleton, and did any¬ 
body know what happened to the D ruids? So we wrote 
back. 

As I recall, that letter was particularly concerned with 
the valuable functions that the Druids had performed 
in providing decent weather on the weekends for arbing. 

The spring Board meeting was very close to Beltane, 
because I remember we had our daughter's first birth¬ 
day on that trip as well, so it was the spring of'82. We 
were going on to visit other family in the midwest, so 
David andjoel came with me, as well asjudith (whom 
I had brought to all the Board meetings because she 
was a nursing infant). This was very good timing, in 
terms of this letter showing up in the Ionian and our 
response to it, announcing that we would in fact be 
here and would be glad to reestablish the tradition. 

I don't know if we took out an ad; I think we sent 
another letter back. 

I think we sent a letter back that was then run in the 
Ionian, and we were approached on the strength of 
that. 0 r we may also have written to whoever had signed 
that first letter, because we had his name, and you could 
justwritein care of the Col lege. So we didn't start this, 
but we responded eagerly to this initial stimulus. We 
met with people here. 

We had a discussion in Sayles-H ill. Several people at¬ 
tended that and expressed an interest, and we talked 
about Druidism and all. 

Thediscussion was advertised on campus in someway 
or other; flyers or something. I don't remember that 
anymore. 

So I said, well, is anyone interested in having a service? 

Yes, there was interest in doing that, so we held a ser- 
viceon the Hill of theThreeOaks. And then also raised 
the question: you really want to get this thing started 
again; is anybody willing to doavigil?And sure enough, 
we had three volunteers. 

I think these were all people who lived in Farmhouse? 

No; Bob Nieman lived in Farmhouse, I believe. 

I n any case, we were at least partly tapping into some 
of the then still relatively new (by our lights) ecological 
and nature interests. 

Bob invited us to have dinner at Farmhouse, which 
was wonderful. Good cooks over there at that time! 

We had a very pleasant evening with him. Let's see; it 457 


Deborah: Yes. 

David: They all did vigil, and I tromped over there in early 

morning at dawn and performed the ceremony. This 
was all very spur of the moment, so I did not have 
ribbonsto presentthem. They got their ribbons in the 
mail after I got home. 

I believe that it didn't take very well. I didn't get much 
in the way of correspondence from them; didn't get 
too much in the way of responses to my letters. I did 
get a letter from Tom Lane a year or so later, saying, 
well, they hadn't really done too much. 

Deborah: There was a small cache of Paraphernalia which then 

ended up in the attic of Farmhouse to be rediscovered 
later. 

David: I don't really have first-hand knowledge of what really 

happened there. 

Deborah: 0 ne of the other things in terms of what it means to be 

a practicing Druid: aside from, I believe, the January 
'82 Alumni Board meeting, when with the wind-chill 
factor it was unbelievably cold here (the final Board 
meeting in Great Hall became exceedingly uncomfort¬ 
able because we were sitting on metal folding chairs 
and it didn't matter how much we were wearing by the 
end of that hour and a half; the room was just 
unheatable)-asidefrom that, I don'tbelievel haveever 
made a visit to campus without going out to the H ill of 
Three 0 aks, whether there were any other D ruids that 
I knew of or not. I suppose in some way that says for 
me that my Druidism is still anchored at Carleton. 

Eric: What is it about Carleton that made it a hospitable 

environment for Druidism to go on? I know the his¬ 
torical reasons it started here, but is there something 
about the nature of Carleton itself that, in your view, 
makes D ruidism particularly compatible here? 

Deborah: Well, onethingthat occurs to me when you ask that is 

my sense of the Carls I've known well having always a 
bitoftonguein cheek in thinking about ourselves. We 
can take ourselves very seriously, but we also have a 
sense of humor about ourselves. I think that is a qual¬ 
ity that made this perhaps more hospitable to D ruid¬ 
ism, in varioustimes, than perhaps some other schools 
would have been. It may have been an accident that it 
started here, but then that made it more possible to 
perpetuate Druidism. The time was ripe in the sense 
that there was also the beginning of encouragement of 
intercultural studies, area studies. I think President 
Nason on the academic level was strongly encourag¬ 
ing; in other words, I think the intellectual climate was 
getting more hospitable towards the idea that we didn't 
all have to be white-bread middle-Americans. For those 
of us who were beginningto get very worried about the 



idea that when we left C arleton we might have to turn 
into white-bread middleAmericans, this was very satis¬ 
fying. 

Eric: What about the geography of the campus? Is a place 

like the H ill of Three Oaks a place of spiritual power 
because of its significance to the C arleton Druids, or is 
it a place that has something special about it regardless 
of Druidic associations? 

Deborah: I think that's one of these chicken-and-egg questions. 

As far as we know, it had no name before the Druids 
called it the H ill of the Three Oaks. That was one of 
the things people used to give us grief about at first. 
When we'd announced that we had meetings on the 
Hill of theThreeOaks, they would insist that not only 
that we didn't exist, but that /tdidn't exist. We've been 
very gratified by the fact that that at least has become 
enshrined in the maps, that it's properly recorded. 

David: I think the fact of the Arb is very important. It's just 

impossiblefor me to imagine something like this start¬ 
ing up, say, at a place like M acalester. 

Deborah: Or if we had just the Bald Spot. That wouldn't have 

done it. 

David: I don'tthink Druidism could flourish meetingin rooms 

with chairs. It needs to happen outdoors somewhere. I 
think in all the various other Groves that have been 
started, th at th at was a s i gn i fi can t co m p o n en t, th at th ey 
had to meet outdoors somewhere. There are wonder¬ 
ful p I aces above the campus at BerkeleyintheOakland 
H ills, in the Berkeley H ills, to hold services like this, 
and I just don't think you can do it without that kind 
of setti n g. So th e very exi sten ce of th e A rb was, I th i n k, 
crucial. 

Deborah: Yes. 

David: Because I think we all did believe, and do believe, that 

N ature and an awareness of the world around us, an 
awareness of N ature as an organic whole is important 
to us spiritually. You cannot get away from that and 
have a complete spiritual life. We weren't talking ecol¬ 
ogy yet at that time, but again, ifyou look at the history 
of what was going on in the world, this was at about 
the same time that awareness of ecology began to be 
running through the rest of society. W hether C arleton 
was the right place or not, the time was right. 

Deborah: And the place was appropriate, in terms of the Arb 

and the spirit. 


ingfun together, of enjoying each other's fun, and en¬ 
joying each other's company. That's something that I 
associate with being a Carl, what life at C arleton islike, 
at least for the people I associated with. W e've often 
said that we never met a Carl we didn't like. There's 
perhaps one exception to that, but in general, when we 
have gotten together with other C arleton people where 
we've had no previous association, and the thing that 
we have in common is the C arleton Experience, though 
sometimes separated by decades, we still find that same 
spark of humor, of having a good timetogether, much 
of which is intellectually based: good banter, ability to 
kick ideas around and have fun with them. 

Deborah: Sounds like Druidism to me. 

David: Druidism is of a piece with Carleton in that sense. Not 

to say that there aren't other places that can have that 
sam e exper i en ce, b u t i t i s d ef i n i tel y so m eth i n g th at h as 
happened here, and is part of at least our sense of what 
Druidism is all about. 

Michael: I'd like to ask a question. Would you consider the 

C arI eton D ru i ds to be a fratern i ty attempt at C arl eton ? 
W ith alcohol, big parties, secret rites... 

David: No. 

Deborah: N o. David can speak in terms of the men who were 

involved in the early period, but one of the things that 
was characteristic of our Druid times here was that al¬ 
cohol was used very sparingly in Druid rites. Alcohol, 
for all thatwedrank, was probably used less, and abused 
less, in that period in the early Sixties than itwas maybe 
in the succeeding half-decade, when pot also arrived 
on campus in significant quantities in the late Sixties 
and early Seventies. Our partying, if you will, the big 
festivals for the Druids then, have to me a very inno¬ 
cent quality. Theparty was the fire, the fellowship, the 
seriousness and silliness of things like the fortune-tell¬ 
ing, and about a shot of alcohol shared with everyone 
who was present. And that was all we drank together, 
as Druids. Some of us were also friends, and maybe 
partied elsewhere. 

David: We also didn't put much emphasis on secrecy. I don't 

recall any attempt to keep anything secret from anyone 
else. The services were always open. There is this pre¬ 
tense of passing on the lore, what some of the words 
mean, ifyou go through the Third Order ordination 
service, but if somebody else wanted to get up at dawn 
and come up there on the H ill and attend the service, 
that was fine with us. 


David: And I think also, as Deborah has said, that a very im¬ 

portant element of Druidism for us-and I think part 
of what has kept the spark alive, or has allowed it to 
return over the years—is the sense of not taking our¬ 
selves too seriously. A meaningful spiritual life is one 
which has a significant component of humor, of hav- 


Deborah: Right. 

David: We were not keeping anything secret from anyone, or 

"passing on the mysteries." It didn't have that quality 
at all. Perhaps iftherehad been fraternities and sorori¬ 
ties an d th i n gs h ere, th ere wou I d n't h ave been th e ti me 
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or energy to make up the silly rituals; I don't know. Eric: 

M aybe our focus would have been drained off in that 
direction, so in that sense there may be a connection. 

But I don't think we were trying to create a fraternity 
substitute. 

Even implicitly. I don'tthink so. There were some con¬ 
texts then—' Tonian, KARL, Players-where there were 
intimate sub-communities among Carleton students, 
because people worked together in intensive ways, and Deborah: 

I think for some people who were not as deeply in¬ 
volved in any of those, that was certainly one of the 
attractions of Druidism. It was another place where 
you could get together with people and have some con- David: 

tinuity without having to study together and stuff. But I 
don't think that was particularly conscious either. That 
also wasn't why you joined the Ionian or Players. 

I didn't mention, in terms of why I came to Carleton, 
one the attractions (I don't know that it was the decid¬ 
ing factor) was the absence of fraternities. I didn't feel 
that fraternities were an appropriate thing to be doing Deborah: 

with my col lege time. I don't know that I'd thought all 
this out before actually arriving on campus, butbythe David: 

time I'd been here a while, I believe my sense was that 
these naturally forming interest groups were a much 
more appropriate way to form community and to have 
a sense of bonding than fraternities would have been Deborah: 

(which always struck me as highly artificial). I was sort 
of intrigued by the notion of fraternities, secret rites, 
and all that sort of thing, but when it came right down 
to it, it wasn't what I wanted to do. David: 

In may case, one of my criteria for considering col¬ 
leges, I would not look at any place with sororities, and 
places which had fraternities, even though no sorori¬ 
ties, were sort of downgraded on my list. That was very 
practical. In those days, as a Jew, there were too many 
sororities I would have been excluded from. I had no Eric: 

interest in buying into a society in which people would 
be excluding me. Druidism would not, even if had de¬ 
veloped that way, would not have had that problem, 
but I think probably most of us would not have felt 
very comfortable if it had begun to feel too much likea 
secret society. Those of us who were here in our time. David: 

Except maybe Norman. But he would have done it with 
great zest for the sheer fun of it. 

I think most of us who were involved were having too 
much fun with the theater aspects of it to have gone in 
for any secrecy. 

Yes. I hadn't thought of it that way, but I think that's 
absolutely accurate. 

Other than the people who refused to believe that you 
existed, and theGoodhuejocks who would destroythe 
altars (for whatever reason)... 
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...and administrative hostility, did you experience any 
hostility toward the Druids as a group from other stu¬ 
dents, people who were offended by your existence. 
Particularly the question might relate to existing reli¬ 
gious groups on campus, the traditional Carleton reli¬ 
gious groups. Did they feel threatened by the Druids, 
or were there misunderstandings about what the D ru- 
ids were about? 

If so, it was damned low-key. I certainly don't remem¬ 
ber anything in Canterbury Club. Inter-Varsity wasn't 
very active. 

I don't remember any specifics of outright hostility. I 
had maybe a couple of conversations with people who 
were essen ti al I y f u n d am en tal i st C h r i sti an s w h o b el i eved 
that dabbling in any of this kind of thing was danger¬ 
ous and sinful and dealing with the devil. The sort of 
people who are uncomfortable with Hallowe'en cos¬ 
tumes. 

Took the spirits far more seriously than wedid-do. 

Right. But there are always such people around, and 
they have their point of view. I didn't think that was 
particularly meaningful. 

It wasn't very common as a stance at Carleton when 
we were here. Certainly not the people we hung out 
with. 

I suspect that there were more fundamentalist or nearly 
fundamentalist Christians than we were aware of. It 
was certainly less popular at that time to express that 
point of view openly, but somebody continued to go to 
Chapel on Sunday morning, even after it wasn't re¬ 
quired. 

Well, I'd like perhaps as a way to bring this to closure, 
to probe for some reflections on your part about what 
Druidism has meant in your own lives, how it has in¬ 
formed your subsequent philosophies and outlooks and 
altered things for you. 

I think onethingthat's definitely been true: what started 
out in some ways as a practical matter of being as incor¬ 
porating as possible, of not wanting to do anything 
that would turn somebody off, of trying to be as wel¬ 
coming as possible (part of that was we were trying to 
get people to join!) turned into a philosophical stance 
that I now believe very strongly: that a proper outlook 
on spiritual journey is to be as inclusive and accepting 
as possible. It doesn't mean you don't make judgments 
about things; it doesn't mean you don't sort out for 
yourself what you choose to believe and what you don't 
choose to believe. But to be open to ideas and to be as 
accepting of other people and their belief systems as 
possible is just a way of enriching your own life, your 
own spiritual experience; and I think it's the only way 
to go about it. That is something that has grown on 
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W e believe. This is tradition, but we have no proof. 



me. It started out as sort of an official stance for me 
within Druidism, but has really been very much inter¬ 
nalized. 

Deborah: I would say something similar, and I think my experi¬ 

ence ofthelastnineyears has been even moreinformed 
byit. I was essentially becoming a C hristian atthesame 
timel was becoming a Druid. I'm notsurehow much 
of that stuff I wanted to believe, but [was] very drawn to 
the people. 0 ne of the things, given my background, 
was that Carleton was the first place where I found 
peopleof faith whom I could respect intellectually, which 
broke with one of my parents' insistences about the 
nature of the world. 

There was a period after I left Carleton where I was 
spending more energy exploringtheC hristian faith that 
was newly mine, but during that period I also began to 
articulate my one religious and spiritual absolute, the 
onething which is always a guiding factor for me, which 
I see as very Druid: never trust the theology of anyone 
who cannot laugh at themselves. This has been a won¬ 
derful touchstone for a wide variety of groups that I 
have run into, and was great for clearing away some of 
the underbrush about people who claim to have hold 
ofthetruefaith when I was a young Christian. Because 
itdid help meto tell who were the people who wereon 
the wavelength that I was on. 

In the last going on ten years, my Christian experience 
has been very informed by feminism, by lesbian and 
gay liberation movements, by the spiritual journeys of 
a number of women that I sort of travel with spiritually 
(which arenotChristian; someof which areNeoPagan). 

There's been kind of a return to Druid roots in this 
time, and I'm not sure how much of the rather long 
process of coming to really abandon a patriarchal im¬ 
age of God was informed by Druidism, but I see a 
continuity there. There have been times when I found 
it very reassuring to remind myself that this was not 
the first time that I had called upon God as the Earth- 
M other or as the Goddess; that lightning had not struck 
me then, and that I was probably on the right track 
now. 

There's a real significant sense in which this is a piece 
of my spiritual journey that I am reclaiming. I lead 
women's spiritual circle gatherings in a couple of dif¬ 
ferent contexts, and have been conditioned to adding 
recent feminist and lesbian theology. I've been think¬ 
ing a lot as I've put together the most recent ones of 
how comfortable this is for me. I haven't actually got¬ 
ten out any liturgies; itmaybetimeto dothatthenext 
timel lead acircle. So it'sboth informed by apparently 
mainstream religious life, and been what I think of as a 
kind of underground spring for much of my spiritual 
journey since Carleton, since I became a Third Order 
Druid; a real source of energy and life. 

David: I mentioned in myopening remarks having been raised 460 


in the Presbyterian Church. Subsequent to that I did 
seek Confirmation as an Episcopalian, although the 
service was performed by the old Catholic bishop of 
Germany, which I rather like, because things were just 
murky and open-ended and as eclectic as possible. 0 ne 
of the things that I continue to find congenial about 
the Episcopal Church is that, at least in its better mo¬ 
ments, it does seem to allow for things to be pretty 
much open-ended. W e believe that it's better to remain 
in dialogue, even when we disagree with each other; 
it's better to allow the possibility of different and mul¬ 
tiple answers to fundamental questions than to try to 
nail down fchetruth or thesingleTruth. We'vejustex¬ 
perienced evidence of that this weekend; we're in M in- 
nesota to attend the consecration of our former rector 
from San Francisco as Episcopal bishop of M innesota. 
There was a protest on the floor of the hall during that 
ceremony over the fact that this man has announced 
that he will ordain practicing gay and lesbian people. 

Deborah: N on-celibate. 

David: That he will allow within the diocese the blessing of 

same-sex relationships. (He still won't call them mar¬ 
riages because there are legal ramifications having to 
do with the use of that word.) But these were very con¬ 
troversial positions. They seem in some people's opin¬ 
ions to be directly in conflict with resolutions in the 
House of Bishops. How can the House of Bishops say 
onething and then turn around and allow a person 
who holds a differing view to be con secrated asabishop? 
Well, I think that's delightful. Why not allow that to 
happen? Why not allow things to remain open-ended 
and murky; because! think that's the only way that we 
can continue to move toward anything that would be 
spiritually malleable for us. 

Eric: All right. I thank you very much for the time you've 

spent with me, and for your memories and reflections 
and thoughtfulness. Unless you have anything else to 
say, I think I'll declare this interview closed. 

Deborah: It's been a pleasure. 

David: Thank you. 
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Eric: This is Eric H illeman. It is Saturday afternoon, M ay 8, 

1993. I am recording an interview in the Carleton 
C ollege library for the C arleton Oral H istory Program. 
I'm talking with Richard M. Shelton, a graduate of 
Carleton in the class of 1971. Mr. Shelton, who is 
currently Principal Mathematician for Unisys, was a 
Carleton math major who subsequently went on to earn 
a Ph.D. in mathematics from the U niversity of M ichi- 
gan. 

Dick: Thatl have to correct: I wasin thePh.D. program, but 

I left before finishing my thesis. 

Eric: I stand corrected. At Carleton, Dick was heavily in¬ 

volved in a number of things, including folk dancing 
and the Carleton Druids, more formally known as the 
Reformed Druids of North America, Carleton Grove. 
I'm told there was actually a large overlap in his time 
between those two groups, including both himself and 
Ellen Conway, who isnow Ellen Conway Shelton. M r. 
Shelton became Arch-Druid of the Carleton Grove 
during his time here, and has involved himself with 
interest in the subsequent ups and downs of the 
Carleton Druids ever since. That will form the princi¬ 
pal subject of what we're going to talk about today. 
Dick, I wanted to start with some general things about 
your own background, and what brought you to 
Carleton, and things like that. Why don't you tell me 
about that. 

Dick: I grew up in Illinois, down-state Illinois, nowhere near 

Chicago. Of course, Illinois is two states: Chicago and 
the rest of the state. M y father's fami ly is deeply rooted 
in Illinois, and I was born in Jacksonville, Illinois. My 
father went to school at Illinois College [in Jackson¬ 
ville] and subsequently did graduate work in chemistry 
at the U niversity of Iowa in Iowa City. H e worked fora 
brief time at Dupont in Clinton, Iowa, but discovered 
that he didn't really like the industrial life, and-l'm 
reconstructing now-he jumped at the first academic 
job hefound, which was at Western IllinoisU niversity 
in Macomb. That's where I grew up. M acomb is a very 
odd town, because it's in the middle of B i ble belt rural 
America, but it is a university town. As a result, I grew 
up very strange: a faculty brat in a culture that I was 
very much not a part of. 

AI most the only person in Macomb thatl still feel com¬ 
fortable talking to is my high school librarian, who 
graduated from Grinnell College. She suggested that I 
look at Grinnell, or more generally at the Associated 
Colleges of the M idwest. When I discovered Carleton, 

I ap pi i ed h ere for ear I y ad m i ssi on, an d was su bseq u en tl y 
accepted. I came here because of my roots, I think. [I 
was] an ardent Republican, but events in Vietnam and 
on campus changed thatfairlysoon. I'm now consider¬ 
ably more liberal, and now find myself in America at 
large sort of isolated and in the millieu of a culture in 
which I no longer feel I belong. So in a very real sense, 


nothing has changed! 

That's how I came to be here. W hen I applied for ad¬ 
mission, I was interested very much in music and in 
astronomy. I was convinced I was going to be an as¬ 
tronomy major. But when I came here, I discovered I 
didn't get alongvery well with theorchestra conductor, 
and the astronomy department at that time was sort of 
a college disgrace. It very quickly became clear that I 
wasn't going to major in astronomy. So I ended up 
sort of by default in mathematics. 

Eric: W ere there particular professors at the time who favor¬ 

ably impressed you, or pushed you in that direction, or 
moved you in that direction because they were good— 
or was it not something that had so much to do with 
the teachers you encountered? 

Dick: Oh, that's difficult to say. I think like many people that 

age I didn't have a real strong notion of what I wanted 
to do with the rest of my life. I considered majoring in 
several departments. I had come with a fair amount of 
mathematics under mybeltfrom high school. My high 
school was not a regular rural Illinois high school, but 
the Laboratory School of Western Illinois U niversity. 
W e had the opportunity to take college courses there, 
so I came here with a fair amount of mathematics. 
Toward the end of my sophomore year I finally de¬ 
cided that mathematics was clearly what I'd had most 
of, and seemed to be best at, so I might as well stick 
with it. 

There were a few professors that impressed me very 
favorably. Roger Kirchner, in particular, I had several 
classes with. I think any math major has to put in a 
plug for John Dyer-Bennett, who-for math majors— 
was a very good instructor, and taught me a great deal 
about the way mathematics is done, rather than spe¬ 
cific mathematical material. 

Of all the professors I had here, though, I think the 
person who left the deepest mark on me was not a 
math professor at all, but D avid Porter in Classics, from 
whom I had beginning Greek and (I think more im¬ 
portantly) the course in mythology, which is where I 
learned that I have a soul. I don't think it's exaggerat¬ 
ing too much to say that it changed my life. I had been 
interested in mythology before then, but as a very aca¬ 
demic sort of thing. It wasn't until I had that course 
that I began to see the relationship between the dry 
and dusty mythology that you read about in Bullfinch 
and people's real emotions and religious needs. I be¬ 
lieve it's that course, more than any other at Carleton— 
or indeed any other time in my life—that made me real¬ 
ize that there is another dimension to the human expe¬ 
rience besides the academic one. 

Eric: Is that a course that you encountered real early at 

Carleton? 

Dick: Fall term of my sophomore year. 

Eric: Since it's relevant, as we get into talking about the D ru- 

ids, do you want to say something about your religious 
background? You said that was when you first learned 



you had a soul; did you have a religious background 
when you came to Carleton? 

Dick: M yemotional framework is verymuch a product of my 

father, who is a typical product of rural Illinois: dyed- 
in-the-wool Republican, very stiff upper lip. It's almost 
a cardinal sin to show emotion. I remember vividly 
one occasion: he had borrowed a tape recorder from 
th e u n i versi ty fo r so m e reaso n -I fo rget w h at i t was n ow— 
but we were having fun just trying it out. At one point 
he read some Shakespeare into the thing. I thought 
that was rather interesting; I mean, I had never thought 
of my father as being interested in literature at all. It 
turns out in fact that his main extra-curricular activity 
at Illinois College had been the literary society, but / 
didn't know that, which gives you some indication of 
how much he kept things bottled up inside. At one 
point he read out “In Flanders Fields," which com¬ 
memorates the fallen in World War I, and about mid¬ 
way through he started choking up. After a while, he 
j u st gave u p tryi n g to fi n i sh th e poem, an d sai d," W h at's 
the matter with me? I don't understand." There was a 
big block on the expression of emotion of any sort. 

In addition to this, my father, rather atypical I y for rural 
Illinois, was a devout atheist. When I was growing up, 

I remember a couple of occasions-once in nursery 
school and once in kindergarten, I think once in first 
grade-some attempt was made to make me familiar 
with Christianity, but it was clear that it was not some¬ 
thing my parents were part of, and it was not some- 
thingthatl was particularly interested in, really. Itdidn't 
really touch my life very much. Basically, it involved 
just being dropped off at Sunday school and picked 
up. Oneofthethings, I believe, thatDruidism isabout 
is that American Sunday schools do very little in actu¬ 
ally talking about religion or ethics or morals, or any¬ 
thing of that sort. They're essentially just daycare cen¬ 
ters. 

It wasn't until I was in, oh, junior high school, I'd say, 
that I had any significant brush with Christianity. A 
friend of mine was a Baptist, and he invited me to 
Sunday school. I went for a few times, and I went to 
Vacation Bible School class during the summer one 
year, and became fairly familiar with the Bible. I found 
it fascinating. I don'tthinkl could ever say that I really 
believed anything that was in it, as far as the existence 
of God, much less Christ as the son of God. And to 
this day, I tend to think that that sort of “religion" is 
not important to me. It's not what I derive my ethical 
bearings from. The religious elements in there don't 
represent things that I regard as historical—although 
certai n I y th ere are a I ot of h i stor i cal th i n gs i n th e B i b I e. 

I th i n k my pri mary i nterest i n the B i bl e is the h istorical 
development of that culture and how the religious ele¬ 
ments played off the historical elements. 

But I think it's fair to say that by the time I graduated 
from high school, I had a much sounder grounding in 
Christian tradition than many people of comparable age 
in today's society. In fact, I find it very disturbing that 
many of the ideas and many of the references to religious 
things or Biblical things one has to explain today; you 
can'tjusttakefor granted that people will know and make 
the connection. I believe that impoverishes our culture. “452 


But I cannot call myself religious, and it wasn't until 
Porter's mythology course that I began to understand 
what religion really isabout, and why it is that religion 
exists as part of human culture. That was the begin¬ 
ning of a very profound change for me. I'm not sure 
that most people would call me religious now. 0 n the 
other hand, in a very real sense I am a vary religious 
person, and I think the conjunction of the mythology 
course and my introduction to Druidism broadened 
my life dramatically. M y spring term sophomore year 
academically was a disaster, but in a very real sense it 
was the beginning of my life. 

Eric: Let's talk about your introduction to D ruidism and your 

memories of your first encounters with this on cam¬ 
pus, or how you got involved. 

Dick: Early in sophomore year there was an article in the 

'Ionian about Druids, and it mentioned that there were 
three on campus. There was a photo showing all three 
of them holding a service. I didn't really think very 
much of it at the time. It so happened, however, that 
one of the three, the Arch-Druid, was a good friend of 
mine by the name of Steven Savitzky, who was two 
years ahead of me. Steven was involved with a group of 
people on Third Burton, which was a hot-bed of cam¬ 
pus radicalism at the time. The ring-leader, undoubt¬ 
edly, wasJoeSchuman. (Both Joe and Steve were class 
of'69.) 

JoeSchuman looms large in my view of Carleton, and 
I think many people's. He was, I believe, in Israel my 
freshman year, so I didn't meet him until my sopho¬ 
more year, when he came back as a senior. I was taking 
Econ 10 my first term, and he was in that class. That 
was an eye-opener; I was still nominally a Republican 
at that point, I think, although changing fast. '69 of 
course was the year that the Vietnam war took serious 
dramaticturns, especially si nee everybody expected that 
after the'68 election Nixon would wind the war down. 
It not only didn't happen that way, it went very dra¬ 
matically in the opposite direction. It really galvanized 
the radical community at Carleton, of which I was not 
a part. But I became good friends with many people 
who were a part of that. 

Steve was one of them, and I had known him in other 
contexts as well. H e was a computer nerd; I didn't re¬ 
ally consider myself a computer nerd, but I knew how 
to use the computer. I don't think I realized at that 
time how large computers would eventually loom in 
my life, and they didn't for a long while—not until after 
I left graduate school, in fact. Of course, at U nisys I 
live and breathe them. But I was very early attracted to 
them, and that was another context in which I was 
familiar with Steve. 

One day, in April of '69, we were just sort of walking to¬ 
gether, talking about something—atthis point I can't remem¬ 
ber what; it was probably related to computers-and at one 
point hejustsortoftumed and looked at me aid said, “ You'd 
make a good Arch-Druid." I was blown away! Over the next 
few weeks he gave me a few things to read about D ruidism, 
and I glommed on to it. Atthis point in my spiritual develop¬ 
ment it was exactly the input I needed: a large window into 
sa/eral different religious traditions. 



After the original purpose of Druidism was accom¬ 
plished (the abolition of the religious attendance re¬ 
quirement) back in the early'60s, Druidism shifted to 
become the sort of thing that I found it to be: a spiri¬ 
tual anchor for people who, for some reason or an¬ 
other, needed something to hang on to. In Druidism 
there are largely two main groups. There are people 
like me, who are essentially religious nai'fs, if you will; 
and then there are the “spiritually battered": people 
who grew up in very strict hellfire-and-damnation tradi¬ 
tions, who simplyfind thatitis more damaging than it 
is helpful. Steve and I were of the former camp. There 
was always a large con tin gent from KARL, the campus 
radio station at the time, who were also of that camp; 
technical nerds, with essentially no religious upbring¬ 
ing. 

The Druid Chronicles] found very interesting. I think 
more important, however, was the tradition in Druid¬ 
ism of bringing readings and discussion of other reli¬ 
gious traditions, particularlyTaoism and Zen Buddhism, 
the two big threads in Druidism at that time. Both of 
them, I think, go back to David Frangquist, who was 
one of the founders. T aoism, to me, was the “universal 
truth," and I still believe it. The formal trappings of 
Taoism are something I never had much truck with, 
but the underlying philosophy speaks very deeply to 
my soul, and it's largely what I understand bytheterm 
“Druidic." Itwas very liberating for me, and it gave me 
a framework in which to explore my religious or spiri¬ 
tual feelings. 

After Druid services were started again that spring at 
B el tai n e-there were someth i n g I i ke seven ty-two people 
at Beltaine, which shows you what Steve had done with 
Druidism... 

Eric: It shows you what an article in the Carletonian can do! 

Dick: Well, I think, too, it was because Steve was involved in 

so many things, and a large number of those people 
were friends of Steve, and friends of Joe's. A large num¬ 
ber of them were folk dancers, which both Steve and 
Joe were involved with, as was I. T oward the end of the 
year, [since] Steve was graduating, he appointed me 
Arch-Druid pro tern, and the next fall I was elected 
formally as Arch-Druid. I held the office for two years, 
until I graduated two years later. 

Eric: You hadn't been Preceptor nor Server prior to that? 

Dick: No. 

Eric: Seventy-two people! That's a high point! 

Dick: Druidism goes in cycles. It was quite popular when it 

was founded, probably for all the wrong reasons: itwas 
an easy way to protest the religious requirement. After 
the religious requirement was abolished, it still stayed 
in strength for a while, I think largely on the strength 
of David Frangquist. I've never met him, but the trail 
I've seen in the Grove Archives and the College Ar¬ 
chives and the correspondence I've had with him has 
been full of a very charismatic personality. 


When Frangquist left-1 believe he left campus in '66— 
Druidism started to fade. Gary Zempel was his succes¬ 
sor as Arch-Druid. Zempel himself is an interesting 
character, a radical who “caught Quakerism" and 
dropped out of society, all the time remaining a chief 
engineer for General Electric. Fie had a great deal of 
trouble reconciling General Electric with his spiritual 
beliefs. 

His successor, Thomas Carlisle, left campus early—I 
don't know the details. H e was the last D ruid priest left 
on campus, despite the fact that there were still a few 
people interested in Druidism, mostly at KARL. Marta 
Peck cal I ed F ran gq u i st an d was con secrated to th e p ri est- 
hood via long distance. She started the grove up again, 
and turned it over to Steve, and Steve took it and ran— 
we were on another cycle here. W e caught the radical¬ 
ism of the 60s, and that became the core of the next 
generation of Druidism. 

After I left in 71, the G rove carried on for a couple of 
years, but starting dying down again in the early 70s, 
until the Isaac affair, at which [time] a good friend of 
ours on campus, Don M orrison, started the G rove up 
again. It went again for a few years, and it dropped 
back. And then I didn't hear a lot about Druidism for 
a long time, until in the early 80s, I had a letter from 
somebody on campus. I can't remember who it was 
now. I sent a copy of the Chronicles and I believe a 
copy of The Green Book, a collection of readings that 
Frangquist put together from, oh, all kinds of places: 
Zen Buddhism, Taoism, a few things from the Old 
and New Testaments. We stuck in something, “Say¬ 
ings of the Psychologists," a reading from [Robert] 
0 rnstein's book about how people repeat formulas over 
and over again, until what becomes important is the 
formula, rather than the underlying spirit. 

And then again we didn't hear anything until the mid- 
80s. I got a letter from Heiko Koester, and I came down 
and celebrated Beltaine here with them on M ay 1. It 
must have been 1988, because it was the 25th anniver¬ 
sary: we set this thing up and were con verting the date 
into the Reformed Druid Calendar, in which the year 
is dated from '63, the founding-and it came out 25! 
Wesat there and looked at each other: myGod, it'sthe 
25th anniversary! Itwas impossible to believe! 

By this time, the Grove had taken an interesting turn. 

I don't really know where this impetus came from, al¬ 
though I suspect Isaac had something to do with it. 
The people who were interested in Druidism weredeal- 
ing not with the traditional religious cultures, like Zen 
Buddhism and even Christianity, but with alternative 
religions—things like paganism and Wiccafl think they 
pronounce it wik-ka, butthe original pronunciation was 
wit-cha, a good old Anglo-Saxon word). H eiko was in¬ 
terested in Native American religious tradition, and 
several of hisfriends weretoo. I thinkthechief focus of 
their activity was a sweat lodge that they'd set up—I 
don't know precisely where it was, somewhere around 
the Farm Flouse. 

That was fine with me; I didn't have any trouble with 
that. The first letter I had from FI eiko was a little care- 
463 - ful, becausel think he was—afra/c/is notthe rightterm— 



concerned that us older Druids might not see pagan¬ 
ism or Native American spirituality as an acceptable 
form ofDruidism. But that's just nonsense. Druidism 
isn't about acceptable forms of religious spirituality; it's 
about religious needs. I myself find paganism, as it's 
practiced in modern America, a biton the silly side in 
most cases, but Heiko and his friends had put some¬ 
thing together that I found quite attractive, actually. The 
B el tai n e servi ce th at th ey h el d was th e fi rst overt Druid- 
ism that I had done for years, and it was in a very real 
sense a homecoming-quite apart from the fact that it 
was hereon campus. 

So I wish these people luck. I am certainly willing to 
help preserve traditions, but it is not my place to set 
these traditions in concrete, to try to force them on 
anything, because not forcing things on people, in a 
religious sense, is what Druidism originally began for. 
It's the underlying principle that, I think, connects all 
of this stuff. 

Eric: I'd appreciate it if you could talk a little bit about the 

forms of Druidism as they existed at Carleton when 
you were getting involved with it; what a typical gather¬ 
ing would have been like, the kind of rituals that were 
done, or whatever went on. What happens when Dru¬ 
ids get together? 

Dick: A lot less than meets the imagination of the unwashed! 

Theoriginal serviceshad a very strong Christian flavor 
to them. They were modeled, I think, unabashedly on 
Congregational and Episcopalian rituals. A large 
amount of Celtic mythology was intermixed, to try to 
make it as outlandish as possible, because an impor¬ 
tant part of the original formulation of Druidism was 
to make it so outlandish that if, for some reason, reli¬ 
gious credit were granted for these ridiculous services, 
then Druidism could be unmasked as just another way 
to get chapel credit, holding the whole religious atten¬ 
dance requirement up to ridicule. 

But when they put the service together, they included a 
few remarkable things, includingsomethingthat when 
I read it the very first time-actual I y, I didn't read it; I 
heard it at a service the very first time—it hit me right 
between the eyes: 

0 Lord, thou art without form 
yetweworship theein theseforms; 

0 Lord, thou art everywhere 
yet we worship thee here; 

0 Lord, thou hast no need of prayers and sacrifices 
yet we offer thee these prayers and sacrifices. 

Over time-in fact, already that's not the original form; 
th e ori gi n al form tal ks about si n s: “0 verl ook th ese th ree 
sins that are due to our human limitations''-already 
that had been changed to "errors," and since then I 
think the Lord has dropped out of it. (Druidism at 
C arleton today sort of sees itself as a G oddess religion, 
rather than a patriarchal religion; I have no real com¬ 
plaint with that.) I guess the point I'm trying to make 
here is that in putting this thing together, they actually 
touched-at least for me and I believe for many other 
people, or it wouldn't still be around-some very deep 
religious or spiritual currents. 


After that invocation, the Arch-Druid and the Precep¬ 
tor would draw a Druid symbol on the ground. (The 
Druid sign is a circle with two [parallel] lines through 
it.) The Arch-Druid would enter it and consecrate the 
Waters of Life—which were rumored to be one part 
scotch to seven parts water, but when I inherited the 
Paraphernalia, I sat down and actually measured the 
thing, and it turned out to be one part scotch to two 
parts water, so it was quite a bit stronger than people 
realized. And on Beltaine, the ratio was reversed. You 
have to realize that at this time this was one of the few 
places one could get liquor on campus, or even legally 
drink it! 

Eric: The seventy-two people becomes clearer. 

Dick: And then the W aters of Life would be passed in a chal¬ 

ice around the circle. People would partake of them. 
The chalice was carried from person to person by the 
Server (whence the name). After that there was usually 
aperiod of silent meditation, and then the Arch-Druid 
would "do something." Dependingon the A rch-D ruid, 
it might be a reading. Fisher (the original founder of 
Druidism) used the occasion to give a sermon, and 
since that time has become an Episcopalian priest. He 
was into this in a big way. A lot of the original trap¬ 
pings werestolen directly from the Episcopalian way of 
doing things. After the sermon, people would petition 
the Earth M other for things, like good weather for the 
weekend, or something like that. 

This was all done in a very light-hearted way. I think 
that's the other thing that I learned from Druidism, 
that spirituality is not just serious. If it is only serious, 
it is missing a large part of the human experience. Cer¬ 
tainly the original Druidism was very light-hearted. On 
one occasion-this is, I think, documented in the Ar¬ 
chives now-Howard Cherniack, who is now I believe 
a lawyer and not religious at all, from everything I've 
heard of him, was the Preceptor. In theformula of con¬ 
secrating the Waters of Life, at one point the Arch- 
D ruid is supposed to ask the Preceptor, "H as the Earth 
M other given forth of her bounties?' The proper re¬ 
sponse is, "She has!" One day, he just said, "Yup!" 
and they had hard a time keeping a straight face during 
the service for weeks thereafter! 

This became known, by the way, as the "Cherniack 
Response." It's an official part-inasmuch as anything 
is official in Druidism-an official part of the liturgy. 
On occasion you will have a Cherniack Response. And 
it's very difficult to keep a straight face! 

I wasn't very good at giving sermons, so I generally 
tended not to. I confined myself to readings, for the 
most part, originally chosen largely from The Green 
Book that Frangquist had put together—it's just a mar¬ 
velous collection of thi n gs—and then from my own read¬ 
ings, particularly from Sufism, which I was interested 
in—still am to some extent. Again, a large part of the 
trappings of Sufism I don't find particularly attractive, 
but the underlying philosophy and much of the poetry 
is just pure gold. 0 ne of the objections that I had to 
the original Green Book is that there was very little 
therefrom Islam. I never really understood that, be¬ 
cause there are some marvelous things in Islam. But 



like many of the J udeo-C hristian religions, alargepart 
of it is hellfire and brimstone and doesn't really say 
much, personally, to me. 

The weekly services were pretty much as I've just de¬ 
scribed. Each of the major feast days had its own cer¬ 
emony. Again, although originally there were set cer¬ 
emonies, by the time I joined Druidism, the liturgy 
had become fairly fluid, and a lot was left to the discre¬ 
tion of the presiding priest. The feasts were almost al¬ 
ways celebrated in the evening-the evening before the 
official day. Samhain, for example, the beginning of 
the religious year, is an an dent festival from the Celtic 
tradition. T he official day of Samhain is November 1st, 
but it actually begins at sundown the previous day. This 
period was considered a day between years. It was dur¬ 
ing that day that the forces of the underworld could 
come out, and that's the origin of Hallowe'en. 

"U s Reformed Druids” were pretty tame: no burnt sac¬ 
rifices, certainly not human sacrifices, although in the 
C el tic tradition there is very strong evidence for them. 
(Although, one always has to remember that virtually 
all of the historical information aboutthe historical Dru¬ 
ids came from their enemies; so a lot of the stuff you 
have to take with agrain of salt.) 0 ur celebrations chiefly 
i n voI ved I ighti n g a fi re; th e basi c servi ce was p retty m uch 
the same as the ordinary weekly service, but it had ad¬ 
ditional parts in it to commemorate the specific day. 

Eric: Where did you hold your meetings?Wasiton the Hill 

of T h ree 0 aks? 

Dick: We had three locations that were used with some regu¬ 

larity. I'd say the majority of services were held on the 
Hill ofThreeOaks. I always preferred M onument H ill, 
although in passing I have to mention that at that time 
M onument H ill was kept quite mowed, and it was much 
more manicured than it is now. The grove near the 
monument, the circular grove, was a very wide and 
open place, and from it you could see a lot of the U p- 
per Arb. To me, that's the heart of Druidism, and in 
fact, that's where Druidism started. That's where the 
first services were held. 


Eric: It was you, wasn't it who actually added something in 

G reek to one of the books of liturgy? 

Dick: Yes. I was asked to do the officiating there [at the Cl as¬ 

sies Department Picnic], and a friend of mine helped 
me write a "traditional” Greek sacrifice-traditional in 
quotes; who knows what actually happened in ancient 
Greece! We knew that one was supposed to pour liba¬ 
tions in the name of various gods, so we did that. And 
then in addition, I translated the opening part of the 
Druid service, that I just recited a ways back on the 
tape, into Greek, and that's there as well. 

Eric: You mentioned earlier having received the Parapherna¬ 

lia. W hat exactly was all that? 

Dick: The most important part of the Paraphernalia were the 

mimeograph masters for The Druid Chronicles, which 
I believehave since vanished. Wedid a printing in 71, 
and I believe that was the last time they were actually 
u sed. T h ere was an other printing after th at, bu 11 h aven't 
seen a copy of that, and I don't know whether [it] came 
from the same masters or not. 

In addition there was a red glass chalice, about four 
inches in diameter, I'd say. That, I'm pretty sure, was 
not original. The original chalice, I believe, was green; 
the tradition is very fuzzy on that. There was a revers¬ 
ible chasuble that was made-l forget by whom-back 
in Fisher'sday for Fisher himself. Fisher had aflairfor 
the dramatic. Everybody else wore sheets, but he wore 
black! So he stood out, with this chasuble in addition 
to that. It was primarily green on one side and prima¬ 
rily red on the other. The tradition very early grew up 
that during the summer half of the year, from M ay 
until N ovember 1st, one wore the green side out, and 
for the [other] half of the year-when actually very little 
ever happened, except on February 1st, which was one 
of the feast days-you wore the red side out. (During 
th e wi nter h alf of th e year, al so, th e W aters of Life were 
the Waters of Sleep: they didn't have any scotch in 
them.) That chasuble was still around in my day, and 
still around in Don Morrison's day; but I think it's 
since vanished. 


Occasionally we would hold services on what we knew 
as Faculty Hill. If you take the drive that goes behind 
Goodhue, and go down across the creek and upon the 
other side where there's that Postage Stamp Prairie, 
there's a road leading off towards the east that goes by 
an open area that we knew as Faculty H ill. That's where 
the Classics Department Picnic was usually held. The 
Arch-Druid, if he happened to be a Classics student, 
usually presided over that ceremony as well. That's 
where the first Samhain service was held, and tradi¬ 
tionally, in our day, that's where we usually held 
Samhain services. But typically those werethe only ser¬ 
vices that were held there. 

N owadays there are several other spots that they use, 
and I know that they don't use Faculty H ill, because 
when I walked by there with Michael Scharding, he 
was surprised to discover that any services had ever 
been held there. And it's not called Faculty H ill any¬ 
more; I'm not sure what they call it. It's not really a hill 
anyway. But those were the three main locations. 


There was originally a staff for the Arch-Druid, but that 
was lost before my time. A friend of mine gave me a 
staff, but it turned out not to be particularly useful, 
because in getting services ready and hauling stuff to 
wherever the service was to be held, you needed all the 
hands free you could get. The staff just got in the way, 
sol tended not to use it. I don'tthinkthat'spartofthe 
tradition anymore anyway. 

Then there were three books. These were all named 
because of the color of the covers they were in: The 
Black Book, which contained all the liturgy; TheGreen 
Book, which was the book of readings that Frangquist 
had put together; and The Blue Book, which was all 
kinds of miscellaneous archives. To this day, when we 
say "the Carleton Archives,” wehaveto be careful about 
whether we're referring to the Grove Archives, which 
was TheBlueBook, or theCarleton CollegeArchives, 
which, after a couple of these busts in the boom-or- 
bust cycle of Druidism, we began to appreciate as the 
Right Place to keep things! 
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The sort of things that were in The Blue Book were 
letters from various places, including a note from Lee 
M auk, the chapel monitor who informed Fisher (I be¬ 
lieve) that the Dean of M en did not look kindly on 
these chapel slips being submitted by Reformed Dru¬ 
ids, and would not count toward the chapel require¬ 
ment. There were copies of 'Tonian articles, and things 
of that sort, things of vague historical interest. 

That was largely it. 

Eric: These things were always passed on from one Arch- 

Druid to another? 

Dick: Yes. In addition to the chalice, there was a clear glass 

cruet, which is what you used to mix the water and the 
scotch together. It had a line marked on it: so much 
water, so much scotch. That's what I was referring to 
earlier when I said that I sat down and measured what 
theactual proportions of things was. That, too, I think 
has vanished. 

These things went astray several times. OneoftheArch- 
Druids, three after me, by the name of Steve Corey, 
didn't appoint an Arch-Druid when he left campus. So 
he had all of the Paraphernalia in his appartment [in 
the cities], and when he left the cities, he turned them 
all over to a friend and said, "H ere, take care of these 
while I'm gone.'' W ell, he never came back, and atone 
point Don Morrison had enlisted my help trying to 
run these things down, because I had known Steve. 
We were looking all over the cities where we could 
think to find them. I say"we";l wasdoingthisbylong 
distance, because I was in Ann Arbor at the time. One 
ofmyCarleton roommates was my leg man herein the 
cities, and he was quite amused that we had managed 
to lose the "Dead Sea Scrolls," as he called them. 

But that's about all there was in the Paraphernalia. It 
wasn't an extensive collection. I think the interesting 
things were the historical documents. Although many 
of the originals have, I think, been lost, when I left I 
Xeroxed most of the stuff of interest there. M y succes¬ 
sor, Glenn M cDavid, also made several copies, and I 
think left copies of a lot of this stuff in the College 
Archives, so most of that stuff has not vanished irre¬ 
trievably. But the non-paper things that were in the 
[Paraphernalia] I think areall completely vanished now. 

Eric: In your day was there a permanent, or semi-permanent 

altar? In the early Druid days they built an altar and the 
anti-D ruids came and destroyed thealtar, and they built 
it again. Was there one in use? 

Dick: First of all, with two exceptions, we never really used 

an altar in my day, and there wasn't a "built" altar 
anywhere. 0 ne of thetwo exceptions was the big boul¬ 
der that'sstill on the H ill ofThreeOaks. Whenever we 
really needed an altar, that's what we impressed into 
service. 

The other exception was the IBM 1620 in the com¬ 
puter lab, which is where we held the Oimelc service 
on February 1st. As near as we can tell, historically, 
Oimelc was a celebration of the birth of lambs, which 


occurs about this time in England. TheChristian church 
took it over and made it Candlemas. The Christian 
church has this wonderful way with holidays: if any¬ 
body insists on celebrating something, thegeneral atti¬ 
tude is, "W ell, if you can't beat 'em, join 'em; we'll just 
co-opt this thing and make it a holiday"-which is why, 
by the way, Samhain is not the festival of any particular 
saint, but the festival of All saints: one saint wasn't 
enough to make that properly Christian, I guess! 

But Oimelc was always held in the computer lab be¬ 
cause it's damn cold on February 1st in N orthfield! 

Eric: The D ruids always have a strong streak of the practical! 

Dick: Yes, there's that to be said. The other reason it was 

held there was because one of the early Druids—the 
connection with computers goes back almost to the very 
beginning-wasaman by the name of Richard Smiley, 
who later went on to graduate school in computer sci¬ 
ence. While he was at Carleton he wrote a program 
that set up various repetitive loops in the 1620 com¬ 
puter, and you could program this so that you could 
get the loops to resonate in various frequencies. Be¬ 
cause there was a fai r amoun t of electro-magnetic radia- 
tion from the computer, you could pick this up on a 
radio. So you took a transistor radio down there, and 
you programmed in the notes that you wanted to have 
the thing play, and you could program it to play any 
song you liked. 

So he wrote this program upforthelBM Systemsjour- 
nal. It was published as a separate program avail able to 
IBM users everywhere in the world, and part of the 
documentation includes several songs that came pre¬ 
programmed in the deck of cards that you'd get with 
this program. 0 ne of the songs was the "C hant to the 
Earth M other," and that's what we had the computer 
play as part ofthe Oimelc service. For that occasion the 
1620 became our altar! 

Imagine, if you will, slaving away at a computer pro¬ 
gram in the dead of night, and having, all of a sudden, 
thedoor open, thewind whistling in from theoutside, 
and in march three or four, maybe five or six people 
dressed in outlandish robes who comearound and circle 
the computer, chanting, "Hallow this altar; hallow this 
altar"—and then set up a radio on the thing and push 
off a program that plays some weird tune, and then 
pass a chalice full of milk (this was, you remember, 
commemorating the birth of the lambs) and hold this 
off-the-wall ceremony-and then vanish! We saw an 
awful lot of startled faces. 

Eric: Aboutthegarb for people: did all the communicants— 

or whatever the proper term is—appear garbed outland- 
ishly, or was that mostly the people officiating? 

Dick: That was primarily the officers. If there were several 

priests around—this happens on occasion, but not of¬ 
ten; there were during my senior year, and there were 
in the year after the founding, but typically there are 
only a couple of priests. But if there are a lot of priests 
around, it's sort of a badge of honor to wear something 
to set you apart. N ot to set you apart as a priest, but to 
draw attention to the fact that we are D ruids. 
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It was fairly common for priests to have some kind of 
special garment. I went so far as to have a tunic and a 
chasuble made up for me, but most people contented 
themselves with a cape or something of that sort. 

Eric: Tel I me about becoming a priest, your passage through 

the orders, as it were. 

Dick: One becomes a First Order Druid by partaking of the 

Waters of Life at a service and letting the Arch-Druid 
know that you want to be a Druid. That's about all it 
takes: a verbal commitment of interest. W ell, that hap¬ 
pened to me at the very first Druid service I ever at¬ 
tended. Thenextweek, I wasinducted intotheSecond 
Order, which involves polishing off any Waters of Life 
th at are I eft after th ey' re passed. 0 rdinarily, the remain¬ 
der are consigned to the Earth M other, poured out on 
the altar or onto the ground, to the formula: 

This portion of thy bounty we return to thee, 0 our 
M other, 
even as we must return to thee. 

But if you're inducting somebody to the Second Or¬ 
der, you give him the rest of the W aters of Life. 

And then the following-no: it was atthe[new] moon. 
Part of becoming a Third Order priest is performing 
an over-night vigil, staying awake all night, and I in¬ 
sisted on doing it at the [new] moon, because some 
obscure passage in TheDruid Chronicles recommended 
the new moon as the time to begin N ew Projects. 


was in my first year at Carleton, and somebody who 
wastaughtfrom birth, practically, that one should keep 
one's emotions bottled up insident was this whole di¬ 
mension that I had really never uncorked before. And 
it just came spilling out during my sophomore year. 
This particular instance on the H ill of Three Oaks with 
Steve, and later at my vigil, just feeling a part of every- 
thingin awaythathad no rational sense to it—it wasa 
very moving experience, one that I've felt many times 
since then, usually not in a religious context. Druid 
services never reallytouched me very deeply, with afew 
exceptions. M ost often during a reading that meant a 
lotto me. Or as I mentioned earlier, the very first time 
I heard the original incantation, it just spoke volumi¬ 
nously to me, that, yes, this is Right. 

But the services themselves-of course, I never really 
experienced services as an on-looker. I was involved in 
putting them on from very early on. So a large part of 
my experience during these things [was] thinking of 
the stage management. A large part of my religious 
growth at this time was reading things to find appropri¬ 
ate things to bring to a service to read after the M edita- 
tion. I did an extraordinaryamountof reading, particu¬ 
larly Zen Buddhism and Taoism, but in other tradi¬ 
tions as well. 

Eric: Have you had religious experiences beyond thefeeling 

of connectedness? In my readings in The Druid 
Chronicles some people talk about visions that they've 
had in the Arb or on the H ill. Is that something that 
has any relevance to you, yourself? 


I really paid for taking this literally, because it was the 
worst weather we have had in spring for a very long 
time! It rained cats and dogs; it was just a disaster. I 
couldn't keep my fire going. But I resolutely refused to 
take that as a sign! About half-way through the night, 
the rain started going away. By dawn the weather had 
become much more decent. 

It was long before this, even before I had become a 
First Order Druid, that I had what I believe I can legiti¬ 
mately call a "religious experience." It was after Steve 
and I had been talking about Druidism and religion in 
general and Zen Buddhism. Wehad sort of been talked 
out, I guess, and we just sort of sat there on the Hill of 
Three Oaks. I sat there looking up, at the Oaks, at the 
clouds in thesky, and a very odd experience came over 
me. It's very hard for meto put into words what, really, 
it felt like. But I had never felt like that ever before in 
mylife: afeelingof being at one-n ess with theworld, of 
being part of something that is very much bigger than 
my own personal life, a sense of connectedness, if you 
will. 

Between bouts of being soaked on my vigil . 
firmly believe that the whole point of the vigil, as with 
manyother (not necessarily religious) induction ordeals 
that may involve sacred drugs, or physical hazing of 
some sort, I really believe that underlying all of these 
things is an attempt to disconnect the cerebral cortex 
from rationality: to get it to perceive the world in a 
different way than it's used to. And it's this dimension 
that somebody as deeply involved in academics as I 


ick: Robert G raves speaks of a feeling of, or a perceiving of, 

the N uminous. I wouldn't go so far as to say that I 
have had visions, but there are defin itely ti mes that I've 
been overwhelmed by-something. I believe that it's that 
kind of experience that underlies things like visions in 
people that are more visually suggestible than I am, 
perhaps. I s it God visiting us? I don't really know. The 
oriental religions have this wonderful phrase: "That is 
aquestion not tending to edification." I believe this is 
one of those questions; that worrying about what this 
thing actually is is not the right response to it. It's a 
rational response to it. The correct response to it is 
simply to let it happen, and to let the feeling one has 
when this happens inform and become a part of one's 
life in other situations as well. 

I h ave n ever felt th at th e feel i n g I havein situations like 
this forms the rock upon which one can build an ethi¬ 
cal system, much less a religious mythology, which is 
what I believe most of the Christian religion, and many 
other religions, to be, primarily. There is a core there 
of an appreciation of theN uminousthat gets expressed 
in mythological terms, and then somewhere along the 
line, the truth of the mythology somehow becomes the 
important religious question. When that happens, 
you'reno longer talking spirituality, you're talking some¬ 
thing just entirely different-politics, in fact, is all it re¬ 
ally boils down to; power politics. 

The number of people that I've talked to that feel that 
they are religious, but feel that their particular church 
has nothing whatsoever to offer them spiritually, I find 
just astounding. I think it'sjust part of the natural course 
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of religion, that the way people try to describe their 
religious feelings, the mythology they use to describeit, 
the ceremonies they use to try to evoke it, somehow 
take on their own life and become divorced from the 
actual underlying spiritual experience that started this 
whole process in the first place. At some point along 
the way, frequently one finds priesthoods being set up, 
priesthoods becoming entrenched political entities, and 
at this pointyou'reso far away from meeting the spiri¬ 
tual needs of people that I think it's a mistake to call 
them a religion—if by religion one means something 
spiritual. 

Eric: Is Druidism a religion?To you? 

Dick: To me? No. I don't think I would call it a religion. Is 

my Druidism a religion? It is for me. I think that's a 
large part of what “Official" Druidism is about: help¬ 
ing people to find their own solution to the Spiritual 
Problem, or their own answers to their spiritual needs. 

I would not characterize what I feel, or what I believe, 
as Reformed Druidism; it's my own brand. I believe 
any true Druid has his or her own brand, which of 
necessity goes beyond the Basic Tenets as spelled out 
in The Druid Chronicles. 

I s it reasonable to categorize it as religion? For example, 
does it make sense, as we tried to do on one occasion, 
to get a Druid priest classified as a priest for a IV-D 
deferment for the draft (which was an important issue 
back once upon a time)? Well, I think I'll dodge that 
issue and say that this is one of those questions that 
does not lead to edification. The proof is not in the 
definition, but in the living of the life. 

Eric: I'd I ike to ask about reactions from others at Carleton, 

and since Reformed Druidism is one of those things 
that people aren't used to, when they encounter it I'm 
sure you've had quite a range of reactions. I'm curious 
about, especially at C arleton, how your peers who were 
not D ruids saw the D ruids at that time, and what their 
reactions were. I mentioned before that in the Early 
C hron icles, there is tal k about the anti-D ruids. D id you 
have experience with anti-Druids during your Arch- 
Druidship? I'm interested in the reactions of others. 

Dick: Carleton in my day was a very tolerant place. When I 

wasthere-bere-l don't think I ever encountered what 
I would characterize as anti-D ruidism. There was some 
of this in the early years, although manyofthefounders 
thought that it was primarily becausethese peopledidn't 
like them as people, rather than that there was any¬ 
thing religious involved in it. We have always had a 
great deal of flak from St. Olaf. I think more has been 
written aboutDruidism in the St. Olaf newspaper than 
in the Ionian, and it is all very self-righteously nega¬ 
tive. 

After I left Carleton, one of the things that pained me 
greatly was the advent of a large group of fundamental¬ 
ist C hristians on campus. To this day, it is difficult for 
meto understand how fundamentalist Christians would 
choose Carleton as a place to come. But there were 
such people, and several Druids had rather heated dis¬ 
cussions and on occasion even violent interchanges with 
fundamentalist Christians on campus. And that con- 468 


tinues to this day, which is something, as I say, I have 
a great deal of difficulty understanding. 

I do not believe that Druidism is fundamentally in¬ 
compatible even with fundamentalistC hristianity. Dru¬ 
idism, I believe, says more about the importance of 
somebody coming oneself to be convinced of the cor¬ 
rectness of one's spiritual ideas, [and] the importance 
and value of examining other religious traditions. In 
that sense, I suppose, some fundamentalist Christians 
would object to it. I don't mean to lump all fundamen¬ 
talism into the Christian camp. There are fundamen¬ 
talists in other religions as well. But I think, as a his¬ 
torical fact, people who have come to Druidism came 
to Druidism because traditional Christianity does not 
meet their spiritual needs, and so as a simple historical 
fact, people who have been through Druidism by and 
large tend not to settle down into mainstream Chris¬ 
tian traditions. I think a large number from my day 
have ended up in some kind of Christian church, al¬ 
though the boundaries here are a little wavy: a lot of 
people would not call Unitarianism Christian. 

Thisisworth saying,too: Druidismasl knowitisvery 
much a Carleton phenomenon. Druidism transplanted 
away from Carleton-and there have been many at- 
tempts-has never done well. W e tried to start a grove 
in Ann Arbor and failed miserably. This is very ironic, 
actually: I keep saying that an important part of D ruid¬ 
ism for me was to help me get away from the rational 
straight-jacket that my life was being played out in, and 
yet D ruidism for me is only possible among a commu¬ 
nity of very intelligent people. This is a paradox that 
I've never quite understood, and never plumbed to my 
satisfaction. But the fact remains that I do not enjoy 
Druidism in the company of people who are credu- 
lous-and that's usually what we got when we tried to 
hold services in Ann Arbor, despite the fact thatthatis 
another very enlightened place with lots of intelligent 
peoplearound.There's something about the liberal arts 
tradition that made Druidism click, and Druidism away 
from Carleton just does not work. 

What I believe is the biggest threat to Druidism did 
not come from C hristianity at all, but rather from pa¬ 
ganism: Taffaire Isaac, the whole affair of Isaac. I've 
never met Isaac, and to this day I cannot be sure what 
his motives were. We were not particularly charitable 
is assigning him motives at the time. It seemed to us 
that what he wanted to do was to turn Druidism into 
his own private bailiwick, and set himself up somehow 
as a Druid pope, a Big M an In Paganism, if you will- 
latching on to an organization that was older than any 
of the other pagan organizations that were common at 
the time that paganism took off. 

H is original letter [in 1974] proposed that we stop shilly¬ 
shallying around about what Druidism really is, and 
say, "This is what Druidism is"-and then put out a 
paragraph that was the most nonsensical thing that I 
have ever read in a very long time. Itwasjust anathema 
to what many of us thought—ah, yes, here it is. Thisis 
the paragraph that Isaac proposed: 

The Reformed Druids of North America 

is an Eclectic Reconstructionist N eo-Pagan 



Priestcraft, based primarily upon Gaulish 
& Celtic sources, but open to ideas, dei¬ 
ties and rituals from many other Neo-Pa- 
gan belief systems. W e worship the Earth- 
M other as thefeminine personification of 
Manifestation, Be'al as the masculine per¬ 
sonification of Essence, and numerous 
Gods and Goddesses as personifications 
of various aspects of our experience. 

Well—that doesn't say anything to me. I'm not sure I 
worship anything; I'm not even sure I know what wor¬ 
ship is. But this, at any rate, was not what Druidism 
was about for me, or for any of the Druids, certainly 
before my time, and for most of them after my time, 
until Druidism atCarleton began to takeon apaganist 
flavor. And even when it did takeon a paganist flavor, 
it was a responsible paganism. 

Chiefly what we objected to with Isaac's approach is 
the incredible amount of formalism that he wanted to 
graft onto Druidism. Rule books, and ceremonies that 
had to be performed just so, and all kinds of various 
orders of priesthood-just all the kinds of religious para¬ 
phernalia that we were trying to escape from in Re¬ 
formed Druidism. It wasjust antithetical to the way we 
saw spiritual things. 

F or me th is was a very agon i zed peri od. T h e I etter came 
out in 74, and the affair really ended in 76 when he 
published his huge compendium of paganist writings. 

W hen he finally published it, we had made it clear to 
him that it was fine with us if he published it, but that 
it was not a Druid publication, it was his publication. 

We said, “We're not about to stand in your way, we're 
not even going to say that this is not a Good Thing, 
becau se fo r yo u i t cl ear I y i s so m eth i n g th at m ean s some¬ 
th ing greatly to you. But it's a mistake to portray this as 
Reformed Druidism, because that's not what the Re¬ 
form is all about." And several peoplesuggested, rather 
pointedly, that he might want to go off and schis. So he 
had a schism, and called himself the Schismatic Dru¬ 
ids of N orth America. After the publication of his vol¬ 
ume, Schismatic Druidism faded rather quickly. 

But during this period, from 74 to 76, there was a lot 
of correspondence with Isaac and with other more tra¬ 
ditional Druids, trying to figure out how we should 
deal with Isaac. Duringthis period I first faced theques- 
tion of what, really, do I believe. What does religion 
mean to me? And it was only after I saw myself getting 
very upset, almost homicidally upset, that I began to 
appreciate the difficulties that can accrue to a religious 
dispute. I had always wondered before this time what 
the fuss and hooroar was in Northern Ireland: how 
can two religious-two Christiansens get so far from 
the teachings of Christ that they would kill one an¬ 
other over things? In my own small way I began to 
appreciate that, and it really drained me. 

11 also changed my willingness to hold services in Ann 
Arbor at the time. We were having trouble with the 
grove there anyway, because as I mentioned it was not 
religiously satisfying to hold services there. But after 
the Isaac affair, I was no longer even willing to try to 
explain to people, "No, that's not what I'm doing; this ~469 


is what I'm doing, and this is why I'm doing this." M y 
Druidism became a very much more private affair from 
that point on. 

I'm still very happy that there is something like Druid¬ 
ism going on. I'm still willing to come out of retire¬ 
ment to help when things get sticky. And I don't object 
to leading a service in the company of right-minded 
people-doesn'tthatsound awful?But I am notan evan¬ 
gelist. For a while I would have characterized myself as 
an evangelist, I think. But I no longer am. 

In fact, I've come to believe that in its own quiet way, 
D ruidism is about non-evangelism; that it is one of the 
cardinal errors of mankind to propagate what one be¬ 
lieves by any means other than by example Ifonefeels 
strongly enough about someth ing, therightwayto make 
people understand that is to live it—not to preach it. It 
wasn't until Isaac that I really understood that. 

Eric: Did you meet him? 

D ick: N o. I came this close. H e was in the cities for a while 

during 75-76, I think, and actually came down and 
participated in some services here at Carleton. At the 
reunion in the summer of 76, several of us old-style 
Druids came, and I had written to Isaac, saying, “I 
would like very much to meet you; I think you should 
meet us." Arguments on paper have a way of living 
their own kind of life and cut more deeply than they 
are meant to. I felt that it was important for us to meet 
face to face. But he made excuses and left for the west 
coast before then. So I never did have a chance to. I 
understand now he's severely disabled, from some dis¬ 
ease or another, which isnotanything! would wish on 
my worst enemy, even Isaac. I haven't heard from him 
\r\-\ iter ally-decades. 

Eric: I wanted to ask also something abouttheorganizational 

phenomenon of the RD N A. A s part of becoming A rch- 
Druid at Carleton you became ex officio Chair of the 
Council of Dalon ap Landu. I wonder if you wanted to 
say some things about that, and the phenomenon of 
people, after having graduated from Carleton, going 
out, still being part of the organizational structure; and 
maybe something about the strengths or weaknesses of 
the Council. 

Dick: Originally Druidism was simply a Carleton phenom¬ 

enon. Several of the early Druids, however, when they 
left Carleton didn'twantto drop Druidism, and started 
groves in other places. Very shortly it became evident 
thatthereneeded to be some broader organization than 
just the campus organization. The priests of the time— 
there must have been three of four maybe-decided (out 
of the air really) to say that the supreme authority, such 
as there is any in Druidism, is the Council of Third 
Order Priests. TheThird Order is the Order of Dalon 
ap Landu, so this is the Council of Dalon ap Landu. 

There are several higher orders, but they function more 
or less like honorary degrees. There's no real activity in 
the higher orders. Originally, I think, they were simply 
part of the initial cult of outrageousness. They've not 
proved useful and have largely died out. It's the first 
three orders that are important. 



The basic structure of a grove is to have a priest to lead 
the service, and a Second 0 rder D ruid to assist, and a 
First 0 rder Druid to serve as the Server. These three 
peopleareour minyan. You have to have three to start 
a local organization. If you don't have at least three, 
there's no real point in having a formal organization. 

Fairly soon after the original founding, Robert Larson, 
who was a Carleton student, left for Berkeley and 
founded a grove at Berkeley. I have no idea whether 
this is still going on, but for a very long time it was the 
only other grove that survived with any permanence at 
all. There were several early groves. One Fisher founded 
in New York City, that was doomed to extinction. 
Frangquist founded one at the summer camp that he 
worked at during the summer. Of course it died when 
he left. Norman Nelson founded one at his graduate 
school in Vermillion, South Dakota, and one at his 
home city of Rapid Cityin South Dakota. And they all 
died. There was one founded by Savitzky at Stanford 
that went along for a while, but again, I haveno idea if 
this is still a going concern. And we founded one in 
Ann Arbor that lasted for a couple of years and died 
when we left. Died before we left, really; we stopped 
holding services long before we left. 

But officially, anything that embraces the Reform as a 
whole-the organ for deciding things like that is the 
Council of Third Order Priests. In 76 there were some¬ 
thing like 30 of us, maybe a bit more than 30. I have 
no idea how many there are now. 

Fairly shortly after this mechanism was put into place, 
a series of resolutions were passed: formalizing the nor¬ 
mal local grove structure; stating explicitly that there is 
no official liturgy, with the single exception of the in¬ 
duction into theThird Order. There were some other 
th i n gs as wel I. Practi cal I y from th e begi n n i n g th ese were 
all passed by mail, because never once since the first 
couple years of Druidism have all the priests been to¬ 
gether in one place, or even a quorum of them. All of 
this business was done by mail. 

Thelastthingthat passed wasin 71:1 insisted that we 
formal ize the eq ual ity of men an d women. T here was a 
lot of male-chauvinist-pigism in the early years of the 
Reform, and it's not entirelydue to thefact that women 
had less freedom at Carleton at that time (due to the 
women's hours). 11 is directly traceable to theChristian 
tradition of Fisher and some of his friends. Chief play¬ 
ers against that were Frangquist and his wife, and my¬ 
self. We pushed hard to get this thing; even went to the 
extent of looking up Druids that we had hadn't heard 
from in a long time to try to get their votes on this 
thing. 

And in theend it passed by consensus. There wereno 
votes d i ssen ting fro m th e p art th at was off i ci al I y ad o pted. 

We cultivated that as an ideal. Nowhere will you find it 
written what a quorum is in the Council of Dalon ap 
Landu. Asan historical fact, everything that was adopted 
by the Council was adopted by consensus. 

W hen I saac came along and started consecrating all of 
his pagan friends to the Third Order, we rapidly saw 
that if he really wanted to take this and run with it, it 470 


would be possiblefor him to swamp theCouncil with 
pagans, and then he could do whatever he pleased. 
And so very, very strongly we pushed the notion that 
anything the Counci I adopts has got to be by consen¬ 
sus, because we knew that when it comes to Neo-Pagan 
sorts of things, things could not be adopted by consen¬ 
sus. There was no consensus on that sort of thing. But 
since 71, nothing has happened. 

Eric: Do you consider that the Council still exists, in any 

sense? 

D ick: 0 h, sure. Sure it exists, just by the fact that there are 

people in the Third Order. It's never done business 
for a long number of years, and, I'm convinced, never 
will. I used to have this recurring notion that we had to 
be careful with this, because it is exactly this kind of 
organization that pulls a religion away from the spiri¬ 
tual into theformal and political. If one wants Druid¬ 
ism to survive as an organization—which on thefaceof 
itis nonsense; Druidism isn't about organ izations—tout 
if one wants Druidism to stick around, you have to 
have some formalism. 

Perhaps the best way of perpetuating this formalism is 
as, in fact, has happened: by word of mouth, from one 
retired priest to a struggling undergraduate here at 
Carleton, trying to understand all this stuff, what the 
founders had in mind when they wrote this kind of 
thing. I feel strongly enough about Druidism that I'm 
willing to go out of my way to be part of that. But I 
think setting up a formal structure to try to keep this 
thing going is a mistake; it's the trap that religion falls 
into. 

I didn't always believe that. In fact, when I first started 
as Arch-Druid, I set about codifying all the tradition I 
could find. It was in the summer after I was appointed 
Arch-Druid pro tern; I put together a “Codex of Form'' 
(as I called it) that had all of the tradition that I could 
glean from The Blue Book and everything! could put 
together about what old-style Druidism was about. It 
was full of “thou shalts" and “thou shalt nots" and so 
forth. It was such an anti-D ruidic sort of thing; I have 
done penance for this many, many times over! But I 
was put right in no uncertain terms by several people. 
It was the beginning of a long correspondence with 
many people whom I've never met but val ue as friends. 
And this, too, is a part of my religious education, in 
understandingjust exactly what true religion is all about. 

A n d it was exactl y th i s sort of th i n g th at we obj ected to 
in Isaac: just form run rampant. Yet "Thou art without 
form." 

Eric: Ifyourgoal isto continue as an organization, hehad at 

I east the poi n t th at th e C ou n ci I was n ot a very effecti ve 
method of having an organization. 

Dick: By design, I would say. 

Eric: One of the points he would bring up would be the 

unreliability, from time to time, of the Carleton Grove 
Arch-Druid taking their responsibility seriously in re¬ 
porting to Druids at large happenings and changes. 



Dick: 


And I can understand that kind of frustration, even if 
he weren't into a power play trying to be Big Fish him¬ 
self. There was a real divide in Druidism at this time, 
between Carleton Druids and non-Carleton Druids. 
Thenon-Carleton Druids, I'm surejustifiably, felt them¬ 
selves on the outside, and I'm not saying we're entirely 
innocent of fostering that. But it remains true that the 
Druids I'm comfortable with, that I commune with, 
that I can understand, are the Carleton Druids. I'm 
firmly convinced that the Reformed Druidism that I 
know is a Carleton phenomenon, and so it's not par¬ 
ticularly important to me that there bean organization 
for the rest of Druidism. 

At the same time, I don't want to give the idea that I 
don't think people outside Carleton aren't important, 
or that spiritual development outside Carleton isn't 
important. But I am convinced that the kind of organi¬ 
zation that Druidism adopted survives well only at 
Carleton. Spiritual enlightenment for other people is 
important, but probably ought notto be done that way. 

Eric: I was reading yesterday, preparing for this, through a 

lot of the correspondence that I have, a great deal of 
which comes out the 74-76 Isaac wars. This corre¬ 
spondence pretty much stops as soon as Isaac's Druid 
Chronicles (Evolved) is published. At that time there 
had been talk about a Provisional Council of Arch- 
Druids to do some of the—well, people had different 
ideas as to just what it would do. There were indica¬ 
tions that you would not necessarily be opposed to be¬ 
ing part of it if it was going to exist. Did anything ever 
come of that, or did that just fritter away, or what? 
W hat's the end of that story? 

Dick: I don't really know the end, to tell you the truth. The 

Provisional Council of Arch-Druids was suggested by 
Robert Larson of Berkeley as a way of trying to keep the 
official face of Druidism somewhat more consistent th an 
the Arch-Druid of Carleton was capable of doing. You 
have to realize that most Arch-Druids of Carleton had 
very little in the way of resources, and little time, to 
spend on this kind of thing. The argument is just, that 
if Druidism was going to be a nation-wide phenom¬ 
enon, there needed to be something beyond the Arch- 
Druid of Carleton to give it some kind of permanence. 

Atthetime [though], most of us from Carleton deeply 
mistrusted Isaac's motives. We were not at all clear just 
what the Provisional Council was designed to accom¬ 
plish. W hat made us even more suspicious was thefact 
that this thing was organ ized-as we saw it—behind our 
backs, because no Carleton Druids were involved ex¬ 
cept Robert himself. But again, that's not necessarily 
attributable to them; they didn't know of the Ann Ar¬ 
bor grove. Although we had announced itto the Arch- 
Druid ofCarleton, shehad left campus and not issued 
anything like a formal report, as she is required to do 
by the Council. 


meet Isaac's needs, because Isaac wanted to be leader 
himself, and this was yet an other obstacle in hisway. It 
didn't meet our needs, because A rch-D ruids and groves 
in general, beyond Carleton, have not been particu¬ 
larly important to Carleton Druids. 

If Druidism was to be a national organization, the need 
for something like that was clear-iut it's never been 
clear that Druidism needs to be a national organiza¬ 
tion. Some of us at the time thought, wouldn't it be 
just terrible if Druidism became a religion in thissense! 
One of my recurring nightmares would be to wake up 
and discover that Druidism had been declared the state 
religion! Something to rob Druidism of its essential 
nature; and that would do it very rapidly. So the Coun¬ 
cil didn't really answer anybody's needs, and it didn't 
survive very long. 

Eric: I wanted to back up just briefly to a minor point. You 

[spoke] about th e h i gh er orders as bei n g th e eq u i val en t 
to honorary degrees: did you get such an honorary de¬ 
gree? 

Dick: Yes. . . 

Eric: W hat orders were you? 

Dick: I am a Druid of the Fifth Order, which is the order 

headed by Norman Nelson, whom I regard as prob¬ 
ably the quintessential Druid. He was one of the origi¬ 
nal founders. The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Orders were 
all created in a single day, by who were then the three 
priests of thetime: Fisher, Frangquist, and Nelson. They 
each became Patriarch of one the higher orders. I've 
had a lot of correspondence with N orman, and at one 
point he sent me a letter that said, "Find somebody to 
consecrate you to the Fifth Order!" So I did. It was in 
fact Steve [Savitzky], and I asked N orman's permission 
to have Steve consecrated to the Fifth Order, and he 
granted it, so I consecrated Steve to the Fifth Order. 

Eric: As I understand it, you never were consecrated to the 

Fourth Order? 

Dick: N o, that's right. Beyond theThird 0 rder it's just catch 

as catch can. I'm honored that Norman thought enough 
of me to grant me this honor. It's notan honor I wear 
on my sleeve. It's not the sort of thing that I will admit 
to unless I'm asked it point blank, because I do not 
believe that it is fundamentally an essential part of my 
religious experience, or fundamentally a part of D ruid- 
ism. 

Eric: Continuing with thetrivial historical footnote, then: as 

far as I could tell from my readings, it wasn't clear that 
anybody had ever gone beyond the Seventh Order, 
which was the Order that G ary Zempel wasmadePatri- 
arch of. 


A Iarge part of the animosity at that time is attributable 
certainly to deep differences in spiritual matters, but 
also to a bad lack of communication. It's exactly that 
sort of thing that the Provisional Council was to try to 
correct. But the Provisional Council really didn't meet 
the needs of anybody, so it died fairly soon. It didn't “471 


Right. Gary Zempel was the Arch-Druid after Frangquist. 
The first three Arch-Druids were Fisher, Nelson, and 
Frangquist, and they became Patriarchs of their high 
orders in that single day back in '64. As sort of a mat¬ 
ter of course, the Sixth 0 rder elected Zempel, the next 
A rch-D ru id, to be the next Patriarch. But Zempel never 



selected any other priests to his order, and nottoo long 
after he left Carleton, he sort of dropped out. At one 
point, he felt that he should do something about the 
fact that the line of higher orders had stopped there, 
and mentioned to me that he wanted to be considered 
as retired, and somebody else should be appointed as 
Seventh Order [Patriarch]. So I wrote to Frangquist, 
the Patriarch of the next order down, which is respon- 
siblefor electing the Seventh 0 rder Patriarch, and said, 
“W ell, G ary doesn't think that he's Patriarch anymore, 
or doesn't want to be considered Patriarch anymore. 
This is your bailiwick; if you want to do anything about 
it, fine.'' And nothing happened. I didn't expect any¬ 
thing to happen. As far as I'm concerned, he's still 
Seventh Order Patriarch, and there are no other Sev¬ 
enth Order priests, and it's ending there. It's not a big 
deal for me. 11 was for I saac. 

Eric: There have from time to time been other orders cre¬ 

ated, besides the numerical things, some of them not 
within the RDNA structure, but others “possibly” 
within. The Archives includes something from a per¬ 
son who was a Carleton Arch-Druid, at least during 
the summer of 1978. (It's not too clear what the chro¬ 
nology is in some of those years!) She's announcing 
the creation of a new order, and she considers herself 
RDNA. Do you have any comments on that kind of 
thing, or are these higher orders or not? W here is that 
for you? 

Dick: I've never understood this penchant for creating or¬ 

ders. It's largely a N eo-Pagan phenomenon, theorders 
created beyond thefirst [set of] higher orders. Thefirst 
higher orders, I think, were created simply because 
Frangquist and Nelson wanted a bigger piece of the 
action. The higher orders have never been important 
to me as part of my religious experience. Do I recog¬ 
nize these as orders of Reformed Druidism? Well, I 
think probably 0 rders Four through Ten I will acknowl¬ 
edge as part of Reformed Druidism because they're in 
the Chronicles. A re they an important part of Reformed 
Druidism? Not at all. A re the other high orders impor¬ 
tant to Reformed Druidism? Well, they're not to my 
Reformed Druidism. To their members they may be 
important; far be it from me to gainsay that. I 'm per¬ 
fectly willing to live and let live. Am I goingto refuse to 
have anything to do with somebody that comes to a 
service wearing the insignia of such an order? No, not 
at all. I don't feel the need to wear myinsignia; itdoesn't 
bother me one way or the other if they wantto. It'sjust 
not part of my view of Druidism. I know they're there; 
certainly to me they're not important. 

Eric: OK, I want to do a radical shift of where we've been, 

and return you to college and talk a little bit about 
some of th e oth er th i n gs th at were goi n g on at C arl eton 
while you were there, possibly as they relate to you as 
Arch-Druid, and possibly not. For instance, in May of 
1970 the college has its Strike for several days follow¬ 
ing the invasion of Cambodia. As when I'm doing an 
interview with anybody who was here at that time, I'm 
interested in knowing your perspective on that and how 
it affected you, what part you may have played. This is 
turning into a long question, but I noticed, I guess it 
must have been in the Black Book, you had a poem or 
a chant “I n Time of War,” with thenotation thatitwas 


written following the in vasion of Cambodia. Obviously 
international politics was on your mind at the time. 

Dick: The Exorcism. 

Eric: An Exorcism, that's right. There; it's a long question; 

run with it! 

Dick: In the mid sixties several things happened at Carleton. 

In theearlier sixties, about the time that Druidism was 
founded, various requirements were being abolished, 
likethe religious attendance requirement. In myfresh- 
man year convocation requirement, the requirement 
that you attend the convocations, was abrogated. I n the 
early sixties a lot of these in loco parentis things were 
falling, and there was a great deal of animosity between 
the student body and particularly the Dean of M en's 
Office, to some extent to President N ason as well, be- 
cause-and, I feel, rightly—the students resented these 
things as not being an appropriate part of an adult 
educational experience. 

I was not really part of that. A large part of this bitter¬ 
ness was over and done with by the time I got here in 
'67. In '67 the burning issue was race relations. The 
year book for that year ['67-'68] was virtually taken 
over by essays about the relationship between races. 
Oddly enough, that seems to have been restricted pretty 
much to that one year, I think largely because while I 
was at Carleton we never did have much in the way of 
a minority student population. I think that's changed 
somewhat now, but we had a few token blacks, and 
that was it. 

B ut increasingly as the years went on, certainly by the 
time I was a sophomore, when Joe came back from 
Israel, the burning issue, bar none, was Vietnam. It 
consumed every aspect of our lives, from watching the 
body counts on TV to the Damoclean sword of the 
draft hanging over every male one of us. The death of 
somebody whose name I'veforgotten, and whom I never 
knew, who was the only Carleton grad I know of that 
was killed in Vietnam-these were all impinging on us 
all the time. 

The election of 1968 really galvanized the cam pus, and 
large n umbers of students went on buses to W isconsin 
to help in the primaries for Gene McCarthy. Many of 
my close friends, in fact, went on that. I did not, be¬ 
cause, I think, at that time I was still a Republican. I 
had come to campus in '67 supporting the war. It did 
not take long to change my mind. (This was quite apart 
from worrying about the draft, although my mother 
certainly did! It hadn't yet really crossed my mind that 
/ myself could possibly be drafted. This changed later 
on!) 

W hen it became evident that N ixon was not going to 
wind down the war in Vietnam, there was a dramatic 
change of attitude on campus, I believe, and people 
became radicalized in a way that heretofore had not 
been. 

M y junior year was the year of the Strike. I was in¬ 
volved as a member of the CSA government: I was a 
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CSA senator for a while, and then I was secretary of 
CSA, because I got so fed up with the incredibly poor 
performance of the previous secretary. One of my du¬ 
ties as secretary was to issue minutes for the meetings. 
This involved typing them up on mimeograph masters 
and then takingthem upstairs to Fourth W illis. (Willis 
at that time was the U nion.) Fourth W illis was were 
th e govern men t offi ces were an d wh ere th e m i meograp h 
machine was. 

In the process of doing that, I came to know another 
person who was up there frequently. She had an office 
up there, but also she used the mimeograph machine. 
She had been a graduate student at the U niversity of 
M ichigan. Even before the Strike we had had conversa¬ 
tions about what had happened at the U niversity of 
Michigan. I don't know if you're aware of this history, 
butM ichigan, outside of Berkeley and Columbia, was 
probably the most radicalized campus, and it was that 
campus that was overrun by the sheriff's office. Really 
brutal police tactics were used against students there. 
In fact, a couple of years later I myself went to M ichi¬ 
gan as a graduate student, and I remember thinking 
once, walking past a building on campus, realizing— 
something suddenly clieked -that's the building where 
all this happened! It was like a thunderbolt from a dis¬ 
tant time. 

But this woman I talked to quite a bit, and she was a 
large part of my radicalization. During the Strike we 
were up on Fourth Willis every day, churningthis mim¬ 
eograph machine, trying to gather and put out all the 
rumors from all across the country that we knew about. 
After Kent State and the calling out of the National 
G uard, there was a very real sense that the powers that 
be i n th i s cou n try were starti n g to tu rn -maybe" N azi sti c" 
is a little too strong a term-but repressive and Fascist. 
The March on Washington happened-! forget precisely 
when it was, but I'm sure it was that spring—and Joe 
was part of that. (I didn't go on that, having essentially 
no resources and no way of getting there-and refusing 
to hitch-hike.) 

But basically the wholeeducational structure of the cam¬ 
pus cameto a halt. There may have been some classes, 
but virtually everybody stopped going to most of the 
classes. I can still remember standing by the teletype 
(KARL had a teletype; that was on Third W illis, I think) 
and watching as these things came through, and liter¬ 
ally ripping them off the teletype and taking them up¬ 
stairs and typingthem onto mimeograph masters. There 
was a very strong feeling that you couldn't trust the 
national press. You couldn't trust anybody over 30; 
that was the phrase, right? 

It was a very paranoid time. The threat of the draft 
really burned that into us: if we got out of line, we 
would be drafted. Our draft boards would be told, and 
our deferments would be canceled, and we would be 
called up. I don't really believe that happened a lot. I 
know it did happen on a couple of occasions. But that 
was one of the threats that was held over us. 


wererippingthem off the teletype and postingthem on 
theglass window in theKARL studio. I remember com¬ 
ing into the room-it was packed-and starting at the 
beginning, looking for February 28.1 was aware by the 
time I had gotten to the second of these sheets (there 
must have been maybe ten of them all together) that 
my heart was beating so hard I was sure everybody 
could hear it. As I got farther and farther along down 
thesheetsand I still hadn'tfound February28,1 started 
to rel ax—until I got all theway to the end ofthesheets 
and I st/7/hadn'tfound February 28, and I realized I'd 
missed it and it might very well be the second date for 
all I knew! 

Itturned out it was number 299, which, even I knew at 
that time, meant effectively that I wouldn't be cal led for 
the draft. And there was a real moral crossroads for 
me: once the threat of the draft had been removed, was 
I really as radical as I said I was?This was something I 
had to think long and hard about. I knew that I was 
against the war in Vietnam. Would I actually march in 
demonstrations against it? W ell, I didn't—until the in¬ 
vasion of Cambodia, and at that point I was finally 
pushed over the line; I realized this was something you 
had to stand up and be counted about, and it was then 
that I wrote the Exorcism. We held that Exorcism com¬ 
plete with blazing torches that we smothered to put the 
flames of war out. 

Earth Day also happened about the same time. I forget 
just what year that started. 

Eric: Same year. 

Dick: Druids were part of the first Earth Day. We gave an 

invocation. The summer that Ellen and I graduated, 
we were marriedthatAugust. Theweddingp resen t th at 
I remember best, and that we still have, was The Last 
Whole Earth Catalog that was sent us by Steve. 

Eric: How appropriate! 

D ick: B ut it was al I part of th e ti mes. T h e rad i cal ism of th ose 

cou p I e of years i s j u st i m possi b I e to forget, an d i t real I y 
shaped an entire generation. It's been said so many 
times that it sounds almost trite now. But those were 
the formative experiences of my generation. 

Eric: Do you wantto say anything to wrap up-you'vetouched 

on this many times, of course-summing up the mean¬ 
ing of the Carleton Druids in your life. That sounds 
much too vast! Anything that would bean appropriate 
way to close, stepping back and putting it in its place 
for you. 

Dick: Well, for me personally Druidism was another one of 

those formative events-experiences, not really an event. 
Druidism determined the way that I look at life, the 
way that I deal with not just my spirituality but with 
almost every aspect of my life, the way I approach writ¬ 
ing a computer program, even. A very strong belief that 
(thinking of it in terms of a computer program now) 
the user must be respected. As the designer of a pro¬ 
gram, you can't foist your way of looking at things on 
the user; you have to adapt your program to what the 


I can still remember thefirst draft lottery. I think it was 
when I was a sophomore; it must have been the spring 
of '69. The numbers came off the teletype, and they ~ 4 J 3 



user wants to do, what is valuablefor him. And that's Druidic approach is necessary. 

just another bit of Druidism, really. The whole idea of 

making life user-friendly, if you will. Eric: Thank you. 

In a very real sensei live and think and breathe Druid¬ 
ism every day, every hour of my life. As a formal reli¬ 
gion I scarcely ever think about it any more, except 
when I get calls of distress from Carleton! I am occa¬ 


sionally asked to speak about it by other enlightened 
groups, like the Unitarians. It is not important-no, 
that's not true: I was going to say it's not important to 
me that Druidism continue as a “religion''. I am very 
pleased that it has, and not because it validates in any 
sense something that I was a part of or something that 
I helped to continue, but because I believe very strongly 
in its principles and its approach to life. 

As religious fundamentalism rises in this country, and 
in the world, I feel very strongly that it's importantthat 
we stand up for an alternative view; that we make clear 
that no matter how firmly someone may feel that fun¬ 
damentalist Christianity is the only way to salvation, it 
is important in a pluralistic society (I would say impor¬ 
tant anywhere in the world, but certainly in America) 
not to let that destroy the fabric of society, no matter 
how sinful you may view that society. In the long run, 
thatistheroad to, I won't say damnation, but certainly 
to destruction. It's important to me that this contrarian 
view be promoted. 

It's not important to me that that view take on a par¬ 
ticularly Celtic view or form, or a Reformed Druidistic 
form, although I would say that this entire contrarian 
view is a druidic-small d-outlook. So the particular 
forms that it takes are not really important to me, but 
the principle itself I think is one that is one of the most 
basic in our society. 

It's not an anti-Christian view; it's an anti-totalitarian 
view. I have nothing against the beliefs of Christianity; 
there are many beliefs of C hristianity that I believe in. 

The moral teachings of Christianity I feel quite in tune 
with. But the modus operandi of fundamentalist Chris¬ 
tian sects is to me just another version of totalitarian¬ 
ism, and it needs to be called that, and it needs to be 
countered. 

Then again, onecan applythesameprinciplesin other 
situations that are not spiritual at all. The traditional 
top-down management that I encounter every day of 
my life at U nisys is totalitarianism, and it is counter¬ 
productive, and it's why the Japanese are beating us. 

And this is another way in which I am Druidic, trying 
to sabotage this top-down management. 

Western civilization has from the very earliest times 
been pushed by and propagated by control freaks. At 
root, th at i s wh at I th i n k D ru i d i sm i s: a statemen t agai n st 
control; that thebest things in life come by letting them 
happen, not by controlling them to make them not 
happen. All valuable change-well, this is awfully dog¬ 
matic—but all valuablechange (yes! I firmly believe this!) 
has come about in situations where the status quo sim¬ 
ply can no longer hold, and the people who are trying 
to keep it from changing are willing to stoop to totali¬ 
tarian tactics. It is at junctures like these where the 474 


otes added by Dick during the editing of the transcript: 

Although at the time of the interview I had not met 
either the Frangquists or Isaac, I have since met both: 
the Frangquists in October 1993 and Isaac in April 
1994. 

M y numbering of the floors of W ill is may leave some 
puzzled. The government offices were on what is gen¬ 
erally known as Third Willis, the fourth floor if you 
count the Ground Willis as the first floor. Myaccount 
is probably influenced by the memory of the three long 
flights of stairs from the ground floor where I got my 
supplies to the top floor where I ran off the minutes. 



Richard Shelton, 1993 




























































































































































































Interview with Robert Larson '66 

April 20th, 1994 c.e. 

M ike I am M ichael Scharding, class of 1994, and I am inter¬ 
viewing Robert Larson, who was an important Druid 
because he knew the ways of the original C arleton D ru- 
ids and also the ways of the Berkeley Druids. Robert 
founded the Berkeley Druids and thereby with Isaac, 
he set the stage for the birth of the N eo-Pagan D ruid 
movement in America in 1969. As Archdruid of Ber¬ 
keley 1969-177, his views will help us to understand 
the Berkeley G rove during the troubling times. 

Robert: Hi, everybody! 

Mike: You're probably the only Third Order Druid from 

Carleton who I've not phoned, talked to or written to 

yet. 

Robert W ell, congratulations. 

M ike: Except Fisher. 

Robert Well, yeah. 

M ike: You're also theonly Druid to have known most of the 

competitors in the New and Reformed Druid move¬ 
ments. So you'll be helpful to my paper. Let's start off 
with what you remember of the early Founding Days 
and how you cameto find the Druids at Carleton. 

Robert Ah, well, that was my Sophomore year. 62-63.1 was at, 

I think, the second service. I made it to most of the 
services thereafter. Have you talked to Fisher? Fisher 
won't talk? 

M ike: Fisher won't talk. 

Robert That figures. With the ideotheos of young intellectual 

people, you come up with strange ways of passing the 
time. The early 60s they still had the religious require¬ 
ment in force. That went out about 65. That's when 
you had to go to a certain number of services every 
term and they made it pretty easy though. It was all 
nicely hypocritical. At any rate, David Fisher's method 
of rebellion was forming secret societies which never 
really took off. 

M ike: 0 h, I didn't know there were other secret societies. 

Robert Well, he had a couple others that he tried to get off the 

ground beforehand. Nothing ridiculous or outrageous, 
but they were illegal by the laws of the college at that 
time. 

M ike: One of things that Bonewits mentioned is whether 

Fisher was a member of the U nited Ancient Order of 
Druids. 

Robert I havenoidea. I don't believe he was. I havenoideaof 

what was in his background. 


Mike: Ah. But what you said there made me suspicious. 

Robert Well, no. It was just his method of rebelling against 

college regulations. W e all had our own ways. M ostly 
sneaking girls into the guys' dorms and getting drunks. 
But there were other ways, as Fisher never had much 
of a head for alcohol and he was planning on becom¬ 
ing a minister, it was just his way of rebelling, I guess. 

I really didn't know Dave that well, and we didn't get 
along that well. At any rate, he came up with this Druid 
thing to resist the Chapel requirement, the idea being 
that when we put in our religious slips we'd writedown 
the D ruid thing, and if they accepted it it would prove 
that the religious requirement was absolutely ridiculous, 
and if they denied it we could claim religious discrimi¬ 
nation. Funny thing was when the men put it in, it was 
denied, but when the women put it in, the women's 
dean said “fine”. 

Mike: What happened there, according to Deeborah 

Frangquist, is that the slips were checked by dorm 
mothers over at the women's places. And they didn't 
know anything and they said, “whatever, pass, what¬ 
ever. pass”. 

Robert Well, I know one guy, who was not a Druid, named 

Bob M iller who was getting by putting in things like 
the "Wesleyan Presbyterian and Fire Reform of Colo¬ 
rado” and they were getting accepted. But we had trouble 
with the Dean, but that was straightened out. M ost of 
us covered our butts by going to the Sunday night lec¬ 
ture any way, which was a painless way of fulfilling the 
religious requirement. At any rate, there we were in 63 
and we went away and came back the next year. For 
somereason, peoplefound something in in, peopleon 
a religious search or philosophical search, kids trying 
to find their basis of being. “Roll your own religion” 
has always had an attraction to me, and I rolled my 
own. At first year, you had Fisher as ArchDruid & 
Howie Cherniack as Preceptor and we had various 
serverss, but it eventually came down to Frangquist. 
He eventually became Preceptor and then Archdruid 
after Fisher had left, and I was his Preceptor for awhile. 
Anything else you need to know of the earl yd ays? 

Mike: W hat was your idea of what the RDN A meant to you 

at that time? 

Robert As I say, it's a nice excuse to get out in the woods on 

Saturday, but I've always looked at it as a way to search 
for philosophical/ ethical/ religious truth. Of course, the 
search ismoreimportantthan thefindingin those cases. 
The search led you in various directions. Nature is the 
focal point. M y personal predilection even at that time, 
although in the introductory state, was in Celtic lan¬ 
guage, history and practices. I've always had a taste for 
the obscure. 

M ike: I know what you mean. 

Robert Among Northern Europeans, the Celtic mythos was 

one of the more obscure and one of the more puzzling. 

I always had a tendency for the pagan religion, but 
most of my formative experiences were influenced by 
N ordic traditions. The Celt mythos & ethos & world 
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view is more conducive to my particular soul. There 
are many more good books now coming out, but at 
that time there was very little avai IabIe and you just had 
to get your information where you could and I had 
always been interested in that culture since the age of 
12, although for no reason that I could figure out. It's 
just one of those things, I mean, where do your inter¬ 
ests come from? It didn't' really become focused until I 
was in my 20's and since then I've tried to pick up 
everything! could find on it, which is fairly good. I did 
more than a bit of work on M uenster Gaelic and now 
I can.(long discourse on languages) 

M ike: So you graduated in 65... 

Robert N o, I didn't graduate... 

M ike: 0 h, you didn't graduate, what happened? 

Robert Loss of interest mainly. The final term I was laid up 

with onesprained ankleon another. I was majoring in 
English, which was interesting, butnotoverwhelmingly 
interesting. I just couldn't see working that hard. The 
general academic atmosphere just got to me. 

Mike: I know that the Third Order was pretty much fixed at 

this point. 

Robert You mean in the ritual and how you became a Third 

Order? 

M ike: Yes, I think so. 

Robert Yeah, it was pretty much fixed. As far as I know, it was 

fixed when Fisher ordained his first one, Nelson or 
Frangquist, I can't remember which was first. Theritual 
has not changed that much since, in order to keep some 
ilk of apostolic succession going. 

M ike: And did you have the traditional curseof having it rain 

on your vigil? 

Robert N o. But on my vigil, it was colder than an Eskimo's 

outhouse and I couldn't get myfiregoing. I found some 
deadfall in one of the thickets, and I had a nice staff 
that I was trying to whittle on to pass the time. It was a 
cold one. Eventually the dawn came, after I was walk¬ 
ing around for awhile slapping my arms to my side for 
two hours, saying "When the fuck is Frangquist going 
to show up7' Just as dawn came, off to the west from 
the Hill of Three Oaks, where I stood my vigil, was a 
nice lightning bolt striking the ground in the shape of 
my staff. 

Mike: Whow! 

Robert W asn't that a lucky thing? Fortunately there was no 

thunder at the time of the ordination! 

M ike: Yes, I know we had to do that with the ordination of 

one of my friend. There was a lightning storm going 
on and everytime it thundered we had to start it all 
over agai n. 


M ike: By the end of it, I was speaking 6 times the ordinary 

rate. 

Robert The way we would have done it is, "Well we're going 

to h ave to do th i s agai n." B ecause at th at poi nt we were 
taking it halfway seriously. Still got snow on theground 
out there? 

M ike: I'd say no, but if I do then we'll get another foot in the 

morning. 

Robert 0 h, I know. M innesota weather sucks. 

M ike: W e've had six of seven springs so far. 

Robert Has the Cannon River flooded yet? 

M ike: Oh, you should have seen it last July! You know it was 

my fault. I ordained two peoplethat night in July. There 
was a backlog for ten years when no one was third 
order and so when Shelton came down and ordained 
me, absolutely everyone wanted to catch up before they 
left. 

Robert 0 h that's good. A new crop. 

M ike: So,two people wanted to be ordained, and I thinkthat 

was too much, and we got the Flood. 

Robert I ordained two on one night once. The problem out 

here is that we separated them, otherwise the vision 
quest doesn't go down, but mankind two or three vis¬ 
its each night, they were about a mile apart. Itwasone 
of those nights. We had a crazy Christian up in the 
hills back then. Never again will I try two in one night. 
It wasn't convenient to go home and lie on my own 
bed while they vigiled, because then I would have to 
make a mile or two mile hike to check up on them. So 
I had to stay up all night too...even though I'm a night 
person... 

M ike: I've so far ordained 8 people and I've never been able 

to sleep on those nights. 

Robert N o, you're concerned for them. 

M ike: Yeah, you're concerned for them. So you trot out and 

check up on them, even if they don't see you. 

Robert W ell, yeah, it's always the nice thing to do to give them 

a scare around 12:00. 

M ike: A scare?Oh no! 

Robert Oh, yes, it's part of the vision quest. If you're in fairly 

dense woods, it's almost impossible not to give them a 
scare tracking through the goddammed underbrush. 
It's about 1 o'clock at night when things are getting a 
bit hairy. It's a matter of getting their adrenaline going, 
which at that time they can probably use to keep awake. 

M ike: Sometimes, I don't know about you guys. 

Robert W e're a little crazy. If you're half-way intelligent, you're 


Robert 


That's one way to do it. 
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already crazy. If you aren't crazy by the time you're 20, 
the world will drive you crazy by the time you're 30. I 
never really intentionally scared anybody, because I'm 
the type if you snuck up behind me and startled me, 
I'd jump up about three feet in theair. M ost peopleare 
that way, especially in the woods at night. 

Mike: You left in what year then? 

Robert Spring of 66, after winter term. 

Mike: That was when Frangquist was winding down? 

Robert Yes. 

M ike: A nd most of the rules had been passed? 

Robert Yeah. The originals had gone on. 

M ike: During that brief flurry of voting, do you think they 

expected a vote to happen again? 

Robert I'm sure Fisher didn't. 

M ike: I heard he always got pulled into consensus. 

Robert That's an interesting tale there. You're familiar with 

the stalled patriarchate of the upper orders? It stalled 
with Zempel at 8th? W hen they were starting up with 
the Druids, we thought, “Let's make some more Or¬ 
ders so that we can put more initials after our names." 
and so it was Fisher, N elson, Frangquist, Zempel, and 
Zempel wanted the eighth but he got the seventh. 

M ike: I wanted the Eighth! 

Robert Everyone wanted the Eighth or thetenth, because there 

is all sorts of initiation possibilities. But the idea at that 
ti me, that I got from D ave F rangquist, was they wanted 
to edge Dave Fisher out because he was getting a bit 
too C hristian and so they gave him the honor of being 
the first patriarch of the Fourth 0 rder. FI e raised the 
others up to Fourth order, and they elected the fifth 
order, and then the sixth Order, and that's as far as 
theygotuntil Zempel. Everyonewould be appointed to 
the higher order, but the point would be that Fisher 
wouI d be the I owest ran ki ng Patri arch. Si n ce he al ways 
wore black anyway, he was preparing himself to be¬ 
come an Episcopalian priest. H e's always been embar¬ 
rassed by the whole thing. We once had a science fic¬ 
tion novel with busty broads on the cover and we gave 
it to him to autograph, and he turned pale at the sight 
of it. 

M ike: So you went off somewhere after C arleton? 

Robert I went home for a while and, let me assure you, living 

in Indiana is no treat for someone who wants to do 
something. Well, I went over to Berkeley and my main 
objective was keeping out of Vietnam, which I man¬ 
aged to do with one trick. Overweight. 

Mike: But you didn't actually enroll at Berkeley? 


Robert No. I was a hanger-on. I was a typical 60s hippie, but I 

didn't do as much drugs as some other people. I did 
my share, but everyone did back then. But that was 
before you time, wasn't it. 

M ike: Yeah. I wasn't around then. I was born in 1971. 

Robert You weren't even a sparkle then. Oh, young ones... 

(Conversation trails off into Scottish & Irish FI istory) 

M ike: So, there never really was a Berkeley C ollege G rove? 

Robert N o. Religious groups are not allowed in Berkeley at all. 

It's a state institution. So that can't have groups di¬ 
rectly connected with thecampus. Atthattime, Berke¬ 
ley was a hotbed of radical politics and anti-Vietnam, 
which is where I was at the time. 

M ike: N ot even C atholic groups could meet? 

R o bert N ot fo r rel i gi o u s servi ces. I' m n ot su re of th e ru I es th ere. 

The first service that we held out there, we purposely 
flaunted this regulation and had it in the Eucalyptus 
Grove or somewhere along strawberry creek. After that 
we had all of our services in Strawberry Canyon out 
beyond the Stadium. 

M ike: Did that inhibit your ability to recruit on campus? 

Robert I've never been into proselytization. I don't believe in 

proselytization for any religion or philosophy. 

M ike: So how did members find you? 

Robert They found us. That's always been the way I've con¬ 
ducted things, you let people who look who find. If 
you're not looking, you won't find. But then we 
wouldn't want you if you're not looking for something. 
It really took off when Robert Anton W ilson was out 
here, he's the author of the Illuminati Trilogy, and we 
used to meet at his house before we went off to the 
hills, in order to arrange transportation. Atthattimel 
didn't drive and most people didn't have cars. 

M ike: So did you notice a different type of people who came 

looking for Druidism? 

Robert oh. Well, it's hard to say, because Carleton is much 

more homogenous than anything in Berkeley, 
Carleton'sa much smaller environment. Thething in 
Carleton was that lots of people were coming out for a 
good time. Just following their noses a little bit. M ost 
of the people here were searching for something, but 
I've never been sure with any of them, though there 
was a definite pagan or anti-Christian bent... at that 
time, the anti-Christian bent did not bother me, al¬ 
though it does now to a certain extent. I've mellowed 
over the years. But, the pagan bent never bothered me, 
although they tended to go too far into theoccult, magi¬ 
cal aspect of paganism, rather than the cultural aspects, 
for my taste. But I find, I believe you'll find, if you 
continue on... that what will happen is that the type of 
people that you get in a grove (that you set up outside 
the College) will have a fairly similar outlook to you. If 
they don't like your services, they ain't going to come 



and the result is, (although you'll have all sorts of fac¬ 
tions and people you don't like, some people you like 
and some people you don't give a damn) you'll find 
that the general milieu isfairly homogenous within the 
group. And that's the interesting thing about Druid- 
ism, that because of the lack of dogma and the lack of 
standardization, disorganized religion as we always cal led 
it, in a sense it's very M ao-istic with “Let a thousand 
heresies bloom!" And they do! And I think that's good, 
because it makes people th i n k. A nd thought is the mai n 
part of the search, th at an d experi en ce an d feel i n g, wh i ch 
is why the search goes on until you finally kick the 
bucket, then you may find out something,... or you 
may not. 

I always kept the magic to a minimum although I was 
always very good at calling the winds, and I always got 
very good results. But theologically, or rather philosophi¬ 
cally, I got more conservative than the group, and my 
bat has always been paleo-paganism rather than neo¬ 
paganism. I could make excellent arguments for hu¬ 
man sacrifice.... if I wanted to. 

(laugh) 

In the original group, I probably would have been on 
thesideof theanimal sacrifice. Let's sacrifice a cricket, 
rather than a purely vegetarian passport, ... but what¬ 
ever works. And it worked, though the building of the 
altars and the fire was really a n ice touch, after they got 
rid of the portable record stand, which was definitely 
not a good altar. But the anti-Druids of the old days, 
Jocks in other words, were drunks (but so were we, so 
what the hell!). It's a matter of what side you want to 
be on. 

M ike: You mentioned that in Berkeley people came search¬ 

ing for things. I always thought the Carleton group, 
back in the early 60s, broke down their beliefs into the 
very basic question of fate. 

Robert Some of them, probably. For others, no. For some of 

them, well, Carleton at that time was a fairly Christian 
place, but not offensively so. Not like Bob Jones. But 
barriers were falling everywhere in the early 60s. You 
have to remember that this was the time of the C ivil 
Rights, the time of Vietnam. Of course, the early 60s 
were before Vietnam, but the Civil Rights were very 
big. There was a big thing about getting blacks on cam¬ 
pus. There was a big thing about getting more sexual 
freedom, about getting more open houses. At that the 
dorms were strictly segregated by sex, and college kids 
being what they are, that was a real big issue at that 
time. It was the start of the general breakdown of soci¬ 
ety, which has continued to this day. As soon as we 
wreck the old form of oppression, we'll erect a new 
form of oppression. That's what's happening now. M y 
bent has always been towards anarchy rather than so¬ 
cialism, or rather towards conservatism. I always be¬ 
lieved you should let people go to hell in their own 
handbasket rather than your own handbasket. And 
definitely most people will. That's their choice. 

M ike: Let's talk about how you met Isaac Bonewits. 


Robert That was in Berkeley, of course. Interestingly, at that time, 

he was involved in infiltrating the Church of Satan. 

M ike: I heard about that. 

Robert And the cult of Tony Levay, as he called him. He used 

to come out on the Gate Entrance with a nice black 
wooden throne and would heckle the Christian bible 
thumpers. That was just off campus, you see, where all 
the stuff was happening. Just off of what is called red 
square. And I was, at that time, in my hippiedom, to 
use an Irishism, and I was selling newspapers to skin a 
living at the G ate, which is one of the better places to 
sell, if you wanted a congenial atmosphere rather than 
money. I soon met up with Isaac. Isaac, at that time, 
was collecting ordinations, he'd join any group in or¬ 
der to be ordained, just to collect them. So, I said what 
the hell, let's do it real quick and we did it real quick. 
And at that time, I was in financial trouble which is no 
stranger, and we took up rooming together. H e had to 
get out of his place and I had to get out of my place, so 
we roomed together in an apartment. We got along 
fairly well for a while. There are a few things between 
us now, but I've mellowed out quite a bit since then. 
M onetary again. But that was how I met him. I always 
thought he went a little overboard on the magic/ pagan¬ 
ism bit. But that may be part of my essential laziness. I 
don't believe in enthusing myself over anything, whereas 
he gets enthused over anything, I control my enthusi¬ 
asm better than his. 

M ike: 0 kay. W hen did the actual grove get set up? 

Robert Actually to legally ordain someone, you have to have a 

grove. So we did that real quick, too. W as Zempel out 
here at that time? 

Mike: Really? 

Robert Zempel was out here for a while. 

Mike: Wow! 

Robert And he was studying in physics for graduate work. I 

don't know whether it was Zempel or another guy. I 
can't remember, it must have been one of our guys. It 
was ordain a server quick, ordain a second order quick, 
to get enough people for a grove, and then, "okay, It's 
timeto ordain someone." But as for getting it going, as 
an on goi ng th i n g it was a few years thereafter. A n d I'm 
not sure what year it was, but Isaac and I were both 
members of the Society for C reativeAnachronism, Isaac 
more than I. H e set up things for them, and I started 
doing things for them, and it evolved from there. But 
my recollection of those days are grim. And it kept 
going for few years. How long... 

Mike: I think you were Archdruid until 1977. 

Robert A bout then. 

M ike: And then you went to join Clann na Brocheta? 

Robert Yeah, and thatthing broke up fairly quickly. And since 

then I have only been to one service and that was 
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Stephan Abbot's (in 1993) 30th anniversary service at 
Beltane of last year. I always thought that I had run a 
loose service! And I didn't know what a loose service 
was. (Laughter.) Of course, Stephan has never been 
the most focused individual. 

M ike: Yes, I've had many conversations with Stephan. 

Robert You poor boy. (Laugh). I've had met him face to face, 

trying to figure out between what he wants and what he 
needs, which are two separate things. But, he's a nice 
boy. 

M ike: H e's also a Celtic scholar. 

Robert He likes to think he is. He knows his tarot well. He 

knows a certain amount of Celtic things, but you can't 
get into Celtic things unless you learn the languages. 
And as far as I know he's never taken the trouble to 
learn one. As far as I'm concerned a language is the 
heart and soul of a culture. 

Mike: It is. 

Robert W hat language you speak orders how your brain will 

think, as any linguistics person will tell you. 

M ike: I get the impression from other people that although 

you were the Archdruid from 68 all the way up until 
77, officially, it seemed that Isaac was doing all the 
work. 

Robert W ork? W hat work? I don't know what you mean by 

work? 

M ike: Organizing people to do things. 

Robert Oh. I always allowed people to organize themselves. 

I've always felt that if you as Archdruid try to organize 
things too much, you will defeat Druidism, which is to 
let people to discover in themselves. Rather that you 
discover, you havelet them discover what they think. If 
you organize things too much, you direct things too 
much, what you're teaching peoplewhat you think, and 
that's not my way. I never believe in that. I always be¬ 
lieved that the preceptor should do more of the scut¬ 
tling work. M y main responsibility was providing the 
service, and in making sure everything was there for 
the service, and trying to collect the money for the wa¬ 
ters, which is impossible I've found. Finally I decide, if 
you want cheap shit, contribute, if you want good stuff, 
contribute. And people contributed a little after that. 

M ike: W hat was your favorite brand? 

Robert At that time I was into T attie's, but now I'm into Pow¬ 
ers. I don't drink that much, but Irish whiskey is al¬ 
ways very nice. I've never liked Scotch that much, ex¬ 
cept for single malts, but that is prohibitedly expensive 
for waters. Besides, you're supposed to water them down 
for services, except for Beltane and (hmmph!) Second 
Order Ordinations. Speaking of drinks, Stephan had 
some of the worst waters I've ever tasted at that M ay 
thing. He doesn't do alcohol and some of his alterna¬ 
tive drinks are positively atrocious. The mead which 


was home-made, and not necessarily bad, was pretty 
rank. At any rate, we got through it. It was kind of fun 
seeing some people again. Just like when I resigned 
from my A rchdruidship, and it turned out to bejoan, 

I believe that when you step down you ought to go 
away and let them develop their ways, although I've 
been curious. But I don't want to see what they're do¬ 
ing unless they need help. If anyone asks me for help, 
or asks me for an opinion, I'm perfectly willing to give 
it. But, I'm notgoingto imposeupon them. Again, it's 
not my way. I very much “live and let live” even though 
I have strong opinions. 

M ike: How much of what was written during the Isaac Wars 

was his part and how much of it was representing the 
Berkeley Grove? 

Robert As I've said, Isaac has his enthusiasms, which tend to 

be pro-pagan, anti-C hristian. To a certain extent I un¬ 
derstood them. In fact, to a certain extent, I shared 
them, but not to the same radical extent as Isaac, who 
had unfortunately spent some time in Catholic semi¬ 
nary, which will do ittoyou anytime. M ost of the anti- 
Catholic and anti-Christian people I have known have 
gone to Catholic schools. 

M ike: In the period when you were Archdruid, did you group 

ever refuse to allow people to join who were Christian? 

Robert N o. N ot as far as I know. Some people may have tried 

to discourage them. But they may not have felt wel¬ 
come, considering the pagan bent of most of the mem¬ 
bers, which even I was feeling at that time, but as far as 
I am concerned, everyone was welcome. If what we do 
doesn't' suit you, you don't have to stay. If something 
we do offends you, go away. If you offend us with the 
way you act, we'll tell you. I don't recall any problems 
ofthatilk. If so, itwasn'tbroughtto my attention, as it 
should have been. If they didn't bring it to my atten¬ 
tion, I'm rather pissed. I'm a libertarian in that. 

M ike: C arleton C ollege had a very, very heavy enthusiasm for 

Asian religions in the 60s. 

Robert M ust have been after my time. Of course Zen Bud¬ 
dhism in the 50s... I got into Zen for awhile, to a lesser 
extant. There is thejapanese connection at that time, 
when students went over to Japan to spend sometime. 

M ike: Primarily in the 60s. 

Robert I wasn't aware of a heavy enthusiasm for eastern reli¬ 
gions in my times. However, in the later 60s, every¬ 
body was interested in Asian religions. ButEastern re¬ 
ligion and Buddhism are always interesting paths to 
look into and it's different way of approaching things. 

I kn ow th at D ave F ran gq u i st was o n e wh o wen t over to 
Japan and that, for a while, he was heavily exploring 
Buddhist thought. Fisher I doubt. 

M ike: Fisher was more into H induism, I've heard. 

Robert That makes sense. It's a bit more organized. Anyone 

who's searching religiously, is going to look into Bud¬ 
dhism and look into Hinduism, as being available to 
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people. Definitely, the D ruish meditative thing (although 
it was fairly short and people spent the time looking 
around at N ature like you're supposed to do) is sort of 
Buddhistic. I read some Zen when I was in highschool, 
Alan W atts and such, and it interested me at that time. 
I'd already given upon my native religion, but what can 
you say about C h ri sti an Sci en ce? 11 was, wh at did C rowl ey 
say?, “an excellent grounding for magic, black magic, but 
magic nonetheless." On the other hand, Christian sci¬ 
ence, once you get out of the bullshit aspect, has an inter¬ 
esting viewpoint. But they try to control people's mind 
too much. It's another pseduo-christian religion heavily 
by eastern thought. But Christianity is Judaism, itself in¬ 
fluenced byeastern religion and pagan European thought. 
That's another kettle of fish altogether. 

M ike: I always wondered if Druidism's Eastern influencekept 

the Druids from evolving into what Isaac thought was 
it's natural destiny. Becoming Celtic, like it's frame¬ 
work suggest. 

Robert Possibly. The main problem with getting Druids off 

the ground, as Isaac was always want to do, was it's 
predilection for disorganization rather than organiza¬ 
tion. When you get alot of independentthinking people 
(or at least they think they are independent thinking) 
into a group and you start developing their own views 
that do not coincide. So, to get any type of organization 
going is very difficult and once you have a grove struc¬ 
ture and a to tally decentralized hierarchy, organization 
becomes counter to what Reformed Druidism is. It just 
doesn't work. If you get organized, if you start a putsch 
going, you're going to get dogma. You going to get ritu¬ 
alistic formalism. There is a certain amount of fixed 
ritualism between apostolic succession, but when you 
try to get a consistent viewpoint, you won't get that 
with Druidism as it was structured in the beginning. 
N ow if people want to put forth a dogma and list be¬ 
liefs in that dogma and then build a church based on 
that dogma that's fine, but that's not Reformed D ruid- 
ism. They can call it what they want. 

M ike: I can tell that Isaac was headed this direction early on. 

Robert Oh yeah. 

Mike: With the SDN A. 

Robert I'd like to seethe movement grow. I would like to see it 

grow to a magnitudeof force that Isaac wanted, but not 
as an organization. I'd rather see it as a method of 
thought and as a method of looking into things rather 
than as a method of organization and control. That 
should never happen to Reformed Druidism. When 
Smiley tried to organize and put down rules and regu¬ 
lations and traditions.... 


M ike: 0 ne of things I've noticed is that the hierarchy of the 

D ruids gives a great deal of autonomy to the individual 
groves. 

Robert yeah. 

M ike: Any damn thing they want as long as they leave the 

third order alone. 

Robert Right. 

M ike: W hat made Isaac want to bring everyone into his own 

system, rather than his own grove? 

Robert I think you can call it psychological error. That's a matter 

between Isaac and his conscience. I hope that he's ma¬ 
tured from that viewpoint. I don't know, and I haven't 
talked to him in many a year. I have a feeling that it was 
his C atholic seminary upbringing, which gives you avery 
tight structure and a desire towards a structure. H e's a 
neat freak, I'm a messy freak. I guess you call it anal- 
retentivein Freudian terms. He always had a tendency to 
over organize. It's the problem every politician of trying 
to makepeoplefitin molds. Peopleareveryveryresistant 
to fitting in molds. In a mass, you can predict what people 
will do, but individually it's off the scale. If he ever got 
thethinggoingasabigmass, then he probably could get 
things organized likehewanted to. Butthen, getting that 
mass going together as an organization, given the tradi¬ 
tional Druid resistance to being plugged into holes, is 
very difficult. It is probably beyond anyone, but an orga¬ 
nizational genius. Who wants a fuhrer? Especially in the 
late 60's/early 70s? They were everything from Protes¬ 
tant to U nitarians, from every radical movement of that 
time, and they've become more so since that time. I've 
always feltthat Druidism would bean excellent umbrella 
organization if you could get it to a reasonably size orga¬ 
nization, if you get enough groves going, to incorporate 
as a non-profit church organization. God knows, it's al¬ 
ways been non-profit. To give an umbrella of legitimacy 
to other odd-ball sects and I thi nk there's a certain amount 
of need for that in the paleo-pagan, neo-pagan, occult, 
magickal community, and even for some of the stranger 
M uslim, Christian and Buddhist sects. There are a lot of 
very strange sects out there, some of them are dangerous, 
and some of them are just strange. T hey have their own 
little viewpoint. I don't care what someone believes as 
long as they don't tryto put it on someone else and make 
them believe it. As long as he acts upon his own beliefs 
in his own group, that's fine. I think there is a need for 
that time of U mbrella organization and there have been 
attempts to set up those sorts of umbrella organizations. 
M ost of them failed through the same problem as the 
Druids; that when you don't have a tight little dogma, 
people go off on their own little spritzes and pretty soon 
everything is breaking apart. 


M ike: You mean Shelton? M ike: I know there were alot of things during the early 70s 

which may have made Isaac write in a slightly ruder 
Robert Right. Smiley was another guy. Yeah. H e [Shelton] got style. I mean there are three years when nobody wrote 

some nasty reactions from me and most of the others to anybody and it looked pretty dead, 

because it wasn't against what he was saying, but for 

putting it down as a tight little thing. At that time, it Robert That was the time he was in M inneapolis and he was 

was time of do your own thing, and to a large extent, it trying to get things going with the Gnostica newspa- 

should continue to be the bat of the druids. per. When you get involved in the old form of the 

occult community you run into organizational stasis 
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and I suppose that was very frustrating for him, even 
though therewerenew peoplecoming in. TheLlywellyn 
press are very much 1920s operations...You have to 
remember that I saac has always had a bent for ceremo¬ 
nial magic and that requires a tremendous amount of 
organizational control both mentallyand physically. You 
can see where you would carry this bent over into the 
Druidism and attempt to over organize. As I say, if 
that's the way you want to set up your grove, fine!, But 
don't try to make me set up my grove that way. 

M ike: Did you like being Archdruid in the early 70s? 

Robert Yeah. It was a nice thing to do occasionally. I missed 

conducting services since I resigned, and I've always 
wanted to get together with people near Beltane and 
Samhain and to hold a service. Actually getting together, 
since I'm out of contact with many people, is very diffi¬ 
cult. M aybe one of these day, it'd be nice. 

M ike: D id you always have weekly rituals outside of Q uarter 

Days and C ross Q uarter D ays? 

Robert N o. That's the way we started out. Then I worked out 

the phases of the moon nearest to Sunday and Noon. I 
didn't have them on Saturday because I like to watch 
Football myself, I was a 49ers fan before they became 
good. That was the waywecontinued most of the time. 

M ike: I heard that you used to have alot of pizza conversa¬ 

tions at the pizza parlor. 

Robert Some. After Cody & I got together, after each service 

we'd make a run down to Silano's and have an ice¬ 
cream splurge. There's always late night conversations. 
One winter I tried to organize classes in Gaelic, they 
lasted a little. I suppose people learned something. At 
that time I was only middling in my Irish and I could 
only teach basics. M ainly there were a lot of bullshit 
session at Bob W ilson's house, before we got going up 
to the hills. It's at bullshit sessions that you meet people. 
But organized bullshit sessions, no. 

M ike: There weren't any other Druid groups in theBayArea 

then? 

Robert There was the Order of Druids. They were a benefi- 

cen t organ i zati on. T h ey sti 11 h ave a few bu i I d i n gs cal I ed 
"Druid's Hall" which areniceto see. Butl don't know 
if they still meet. It'skind of like the Scottish Rite Hall 
in Oakland, which is mostly a venue for concerts and 
conventions. I don't think the masons are very active 
in that hall anymore. I was just printing some directo¬ 
ries of cemeteries this week and there are a couple of 

Druid cemeteries in Sonoma county.Just M asonic 

offshoots founded in 19th century. 

Mike: Butin the Neo-Pagan community? 

Robert N o, I don't think so. None that I'm aware. Wait, there 

were some people basing themselves out of W elsh tra¬ 
dition. I never observed whether they had services. 

Mike: So, pretty much the Reformed Druids were sitting out 

alone in the field? 


Usually it's in a grove. Usually we were sitting around 
passing the pipe or passing the bottle. I believe in very 
informal once you get past the winds. You had the 
sacrifice. You had the meditation and then the bullshit 
session for 15 minutes and then break it up. Don't 
want to have long sermons. I've never been into long 
sermons. I usually took my readings out of the 
Chronicles, or occasionally dip into poetry (Yeats, 
M anningly, Hopkins). Everyone knew what was com¬ 
ing after I said the first word, but I thought they were 
important verses for people to think about. 

M ike: W hat does the word "N eo-Pagan" mean to you? 

Robert To me, it's an attempt to reawaken the spiritual sides 

that we lost when the evangelical Christian movement 
took over Europe. U nfortunately, most of the N eo-Pa- 
gans have taken alot of N ew Age philosophy, most of 
which is clap-trap, and attempted to plug it in, rather that 
attempting to study what the pagans really thought and 
felt. Read your Roman philosophers, read your Greek 
philosophers, read your Celtic & Norse myths and at¬ 
tempt to extrapolate off that and you're better off. I'm 
more for a paleo-pagan viewpoint. ON the other hand, 
for many people, a good exploration of their roots and 
developing a belief system on thenatural world rather on 
the revealed world. For me, the revealed world is never 
true. It istrueto the person who reveals it only, it is not 
true necessarily to anyone else, but maybe true to some. 
This is especially true when it has gonethrough thegar- 
bling that happens with all the holy books of the world. 
Thebibleisaprimeexample, although theKoran doesa 
finejob of garbling M ohammad's message too. The Bud¬ 
dhist texts are probably not the bad of an example be¬ 
cause they were never that organized or even pretended 
to be organized nearlyasmuch. TheVedasarealso garbled 
mythologies, but good mythology when you get down to 
it. M an's religious views were originally developed out of 
his relationship with nature and in order to understand 
whatman is, one must get in contact with that side. The 
churches, especially the revealed churches, obstruct that 
path. The Puritan church in particular define Nature as 
the realm of the Devil. W ell that may be true from the 
viewpoint of primitive man, because N ature is danger¬ 
ous and not kind or evil or good, it merely is. You've got 
to understand where you stand in the phynotony of 
lifeforms. 0 ne of the problems I have with the radical 
environmentalists is that they understand wheretheani- 
malsand plants fit in, but they don't understand where 
man fits into that relationships; just as the heavy timber 
industry doesn'tunderstand wheretheanimalsand plants 
fitin. You have to consider both. Theonly way... not the 
only way., there's no such thing as the only way....one 
way for me is through the N ature question. N ot neces¬ 
sarily an intellectual quest but a soul and vision quest 
than anything else. SO you can feel where you are and 
who you are. Find your spot and make it sacred. 

M ike: That's seems to be the message that the RDN A is try¬ 

ing to use. The cautiousness of ever trying to instruct 
somebody. 

Robert Right. What is true for you. Even for something as 

simple as "2 + 2 =4" is not necessarily true if you are 
using a base three. (Laugh) If you agree with theZuni, 
who don't count 1-2-34-5 on their fingers, but who 
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count on the interstices of their fingers 1-2-34. You 
would end up with a base 8 as a result. The truth may 
be objective, but the perception is very individual. We 
all only glimpse onefacet and if we move we might see 
more facets. The object of research is to move and see 
as many facets as possible. 

Mike: I like that. 

Robert You never getto glimpse them all. It'sjustlikescience. 

In the 19th century they figured they reached the end 
of physics, they had all the answers. Then came atomic 
theory. Everytime we think we are getting close to un¬ 
derstanding the universe, it throws us a curve and I 
think the curves are going to keep coming as long as 
man continues or intelligent life survives, because the 
little universe we have in our brain case is changing it's 
perception all the time.... I think that each of us desires 
stasis, unchanging universe, and unchanging within 
an area of life. So we don't get surprised all the time. 
So wedon'tfeel threatened all thetime. U nfortunately 
the world doesn't work that way. IF you don't learn to 
flow a little bit, yourself, you're going to get run over by 
the river. Druidism is a way to flow. That's not a good 
analogy. 

Mike: Religion is a difficult thing to pigeonhole. 

Robert Theytry. Every little sect of an organized religion thinks 

they have a copyright on thetruth, and that's onething 
that pissed off Isaac considerably and one thing that 
attracted him to Druidism. We didn't claim to have a 
copyright on truth, or to be the only way of approach¬ 
ing it. U nfortunately, once he found his truth he tried 
to pigeon hole it himself and that's where he and I part 
our philosophical company. 

M ike: W ell, that's all the room we have on this tape. Thank 

you for this interview. 



»**-•** ***•>;» * * * **♦:•* 


Robert Larson, c. 1965 



To be continued in... Son of A Reformed Druid Anthology:TheDruid Strikes Back 
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